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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HA  UN,  Managing  Director 

A  H  arninfi  About  Chain  Propositions 

If  you  arc  the  average  department  !<tore  retaih 
doing  a  lni»<iness  ranging  i'roni  halt'  a  niillion  to  pe 
haps  two  millions,  you  have  pr«d»ahly  heen  amazr 
to  learn  that  numeroiis  groups  «»1‘  hankers  so  im¬ 
portant  that  their  names  may  not  he  hreathed,  are 
desirous  of  having  you  tell  them  the  facts  ahmit 
your  store  so  that  it  may  spee»lily  he  ahsorhed  into 
a  chain. 

Perhaps  you  have  heen  curious  over  the  fact  that 
in  no  east*  have  yon  het'ii  eomniuniealed  with  hy  any- 
»me  whose  name  ytm  have  ever  hefore  heartl. 

It  is  curious,  isn't  it? 

The  fact  is  that  the  chain  stt)re  idea  is  in  the  air. 

Many  men  who  have  never  done  anything  wttrthy 
«>f  heing  nientionetl  have  heard  ahoiit  it  and.  appar¬ 
ently,  each  helieves  he  is  the  particular  Moses  who 
is  to  lead  tht*  departim*nt  stores  into  the  promised 
land  of  chain  store  operation. 

As  a  result  retailers  are  receiving  letters  from 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  such  as  no  responsible  persons 
wouhl  dream  of  sending  out.  “Tell  us  at  once  how 
much  husiness  you  tlo  and  what  your  net  profit  is,’' 
is  the  hurden  of  these  eoniniunieations. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  any  of 
these  propositions  is  worth  anything. 

If  you  have  it  in  the  back  of  your  mind  that  chain 
store  operation  in  the  department  store  field  is  the 
coming  thing,  and  that  po.ssihly  you  woidd  he  inter¬ 
ested  in  affiliating  your  husiness  with  a  good  chain. 
either  go  and  seek  out  the  people  you  would  want 
to  do  business  with  or  wait  until  some  proposition 
comes  to  you  from  people  you  knotv  are  in  imsition 
to  talk  to  you. 

If  you  have  any  sort  of  proposition  under  consid¬ 


eration  turn  to  your  Association  and  ask  us  to  in¬ 
vestigate  it  for  you. 

Any  scheme  which  will  not  stand  investigation  h 
not  worth  your  while. 

Don’t  be  misled  hy  airy  references  to  mysterious 
hanking  connections. 

There  are  lots  of  folks  who  would  he  willing  to 
take  a  ehanee  at  the  expeii-st*  of  your  husiness  to  try 
to  jam  through  some  sort  of  amalgamation  on  an  ex¬ 
change  of  stock  basis. 

Probably  a  whole  lot  of  retailers  who  have  worked 
all  their  lives  to  buihl  their  husiness  are  going  to 
wake  up  and  find  when  it  is  loo  late  that  they  have 
heen  stung  on  the  chain  store  idea. 

Don't  be  one  of  them! 

(hiod  ideas  always  are  capitalized  by  men  who  see 
a  way  to  get  some  benefit  for  themselves,  no  matter 
what  the  result  to  those  most  nearly  interested. 

The  chain  store  itlea  is  a  good  one,  hut  know  whom 
you  are  dealing  with  and  know  something  of  how 
you  should  deal. 

This  office  is  ht  ?re  to  serve  you. 

Don’t  come  to  us  after  you  have  signed  a  contract 
and  ask  us  what  we  think  of  it.  It  won't  matter  then 
what  we  think  of  it.  \on‘ll  he  in  it. 

Ask  us  in  advance. 

Don't  let  the  organizer  lH»ys  get  you. 


Some  Thoiig}its  on  the  Coming'  Chain 

The  chain  store  idea  is  in  the  air. 

In  various  issues  of  Thk  Bit.lktin  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  belief  that  the  future  is  sure  to  see  great 
chains  of  department  store.s.  formed  hy  eon.solidalion 
of  existing  independent  eoneerns. 

Our  belief  that  such  a  development  is  eoming  is 
even  stronger  today. 

And  we  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  successful  ami  for¬ 
ward  step — provided  certain  vital  new  conceptimis  of 
organization  are  first  accepted. 

The  mere  consolidation  of  a  large  number  of 
independent  stores  into  a  eentrally-owned  enterprise 
w  ill  not  give  sueb  stores  iiiueb  in  the  way  of  advant¬ 
age  over  those  competing  stores  which  choose  to  re¬ 
main  independent. 

Such  department  stores  as  up  to  this  time  have 
been  tbrowii  into  groups  have  made  but  slow  prc»gress 
in  the  development  of  chain  organization — but  that 
will  come. 

In  a  recent  small  luncheon  gathering  of  outstand¬ 
ing  merchants  the  subject  was  discussed  by  one  man 
whose  words  always  command  respect. 

This  is  substantially  what  he  said; — “If  chains  of 
•lepartment  stores  are  to  come  they  must  be  new 
enterprises.  You  cannot  successfully  take  established 
department  stores,  each  having  a  distinct  individual¬ 
ity  and  make  them  into  chain  store  units." 

Another  man  asked; — “How  many  department 
stores  in  this  country  really  have  distinct  individ¬ 
uality?’’ 

He  attempted  to  answer  his  own  question  by  say¬ 
ing; — on  can  count  them  on  the  fingers  of  your 
two  hands.” 
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Vol.  IX.  No.  6 

Anotlit-r  inerehant  who  enjoys  a  reputation  for 
Hisilom  said: — "The  ilepartnieiil  store  ehain  is  eoni- 
in«  as  sure  as  you  anil  i  are  here.*” 

“Vl  ell."  sail!  the  first  speaker.  ”1*11  «rant  it  may  he 
possible  provided  you  ean  find  superinen  to  operate 
them.*’ 

“‘I  don't  ask  for  any  superinen.”  the  other  rejoined 
with  a  smile  and  in  a  tone  whieh  radiated  eonfidenee 
ill  his  prophecy.  “Just  give  me  some  25  year  old 
American  hoy,  like  Lindhergh.  who  sees  the  joh  to  he 
done  and  ean  bring  to  it  eonfidenee,  intelligenee  and 
the  courage  of  persisleiiey  and  the  thing  will  be  ae- 
complished.*’ 

Another  nationally  known  merchant  contrihuled: 
‘“You  know.  Cordon  Selfridge  says  it's  as  easy  to  riin 
a  thousand  department  stores  as  one.” 

»  «  «  *  • 

The  di‘partnient  store  ehain  is  coming. 

Changing  conceptions,  however,  must  precede  its 
successful  coming. 

e  must  recognize  certain  things  as  basic. 

Some  of  these  are,  or  so  we  think: 

The  trur  function  of  a  store  is  to  sell  merchandise 
and  make  satisfied  customers.  That  means  that  the 
ehain  department  store  organization  must  make  those 
fimetions  very  strong  in  each  unit  of  its  chain  while 
lliosi'  functions  which,  however  important,  are  supple- 
iiienlary,  will  he  strongest  in  the  central  organization. 

The  store's  job  is  to  sell  merchandise  and  make 
satisfied  customers.  Everything  else  is  a  means  to  that 
end.  If  the  merchandise  to  he  sold  could  he  grown 
in  the  backyard,  or  dug  from  the  ground  under  the 
store,  there  would  not  he  any  huyiiig  fiinetion.  \\  e 
would  just  take  the  merchandise  and  sell  it. 

The  joh  of  buying  will  he  taken  out  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  store  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  central  office. 
The  central  buying  offices  of  the  great  chains  which 
are  to  come  will  employ  the  most  efficient  men  and 
women  that  can  he  brought  into  the  buying  field. 
They  will  know  their  merchandise.  They  will  know 
it  thoroughly.  They  will  know  it  in  use  and  have 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  what  the  public  ex¬ 
pects  from  their  merchandise.  They  will  he  hackeil 
up  by  complete  laboratories  in  which  merchandise 
will  be  tested  so  as  to  make  them  independent  of 
guesswork  ami  of  the  sales  statements  of  those  from 
whom  they  hny.  They  will  buy  grades  instead  of 
brands. 

These  buyers  will  know  their  resource  markets  and 
they  will  he  favorably  knowTi  in  those  markets.  They 
will  command  respect  for  what  they  know  and  for 
their  high  personal  probity.  They  will  be  paid  sal¬ 
aries  which  will  reflect  the  importance  of  their 
services. 

They  will  make  gootl  will  for  their  enterprise  in 
the  world's  resource  markets,  and  not  bad  will. 

riiey  will  do  business  on  a  large  plane  as  well  as 
on  a  high  plane.  They  will  buy  in  (]uantily,  per¬ 
haps  take  the  entire  output  of  mills  in  some  cases. 
•  «  »  •  • 

Th«*re  will  he  no  buyers  in  the  unit  stores  of  the 
chain. 

Instead  there  will  he  dejHirtment  managers  whose 


joh  will  he  to  sell  goods  and  direct  service.  They  will 
he  assistant  sales  managers  and  assistant  store  man¬ 
agers. 

These  department  managers  will  he  made  to  realize 
that  the  most  important  and  primary  functions  of  the 
business  have  been  left  in  their  hands— /o  sell  mer~ 
chandise  and  make  satisfied  customers. 

They  will  not  he  absent  from  their  departments  for 
long  trips  to  distant  markets.  They  will  he  on  the 
joh  every  business  day  giving  their  departments  the 
intelligent  supervision  which  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions  buyers  cannot  give. 

They  will  have  a  straightaway  job  of  speeialization 
on  sales  and  service. 

This  will  be  important  for  two  reasons; 

First; — because  it  will  allow  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  to  he  a  real  manager. 

Second;— because  it  will  relieve  him  of  all 
responsibility  for  buying  and  hence  will  re¬ 
move  the  element  of  professional  jealousy 
which  inevitably  would  arise  to  interfere 
with  the  smooth  working  of  the  chain  enter¬ 
prise  if  the  central  office  did  some  buying 
and  the  unit  store  department  manager  also 
bought. 

\A  ith  buying  responsibility  fixed  in  the  central 
office  it  will  not  ht*  difficult  to  determine  accurately 
the  salability  of  goods  bought.  If  there  are  50  stores 
in  the  chain  and  certain  articles  of  merchandise;  arc 
selling  readily  in  47  hut  the  department  managers 
in  the  other  three  complain  the  goods  arc  not  right, 
it  will  at  once  he  evident  that  either  these  three 
managers  are  not  up  to  their  jobs  or  that  some  local 
condition  makes  such  goods  not  right  for  those  three 
stores.  The  central  office  should  have  little  difficulty 
in  analyzing  the  situation  and  fixing  responsibility. 

As  we  visualize  the  possibilities,  each  unit  in  the 
department  store  chain  will  have  a  stylist  on  the 
ground  to  watch  the  merchandise  and  the  customers 
in  all  style  dejxirtments,  thus  providing  opportunity 
for  a  coordinating  of  style  departments  which  should 
enable  more  customers  to  trade  in  more  departments 
of  the  store. 

These  stylists  will  be  outposts  of  the  central  mer¬ 
chandising  office  and  their  reports  will  he  an  im¬ 
portant  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  goods 
whch  will  be  most  universally  salable  in  all  stores. 

A  system  of  related  reports  will  enable  everv  de¬ 
partment  heail  to  report  to  the  central  merchandising 
office,  as  often  as  may  be  required,  all  the  important 
facts  about  merchandise  stocks,  sales,  slow  moving 
merchandise,  quick  moving  merchandise  and,  at  last, 
it  will  he  possible  to  operate  a  successful  want  slip 
system.  Department  managers  who  do  not  buy  will 
have  every  interest  in  encouraging  salespeople  to  turn 
in  a  record  of  wants. 

These,  with  the  records  of  the  adjustment  hiirean. 
will  provide  a  check  in  the  interest  of  the  unit  store, 
as  well  as  the  entire  enterprise,  upon  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  office, 

***** 

The  central  buying  organization  of  a  chain  must 
buy  the  merchandise  which  most  universally  cun 
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1m-  sohl  in  all  unit  stores  of  the  organization.  There 
is  a  siir|irisiiiglv  wide  raiig<'  ol  inerehandise  whieh 
will  he  found  to  eouie  within  these  liuiitatious. 

Vi  hen  the  first  of  the  great  chains  of  live  and  ten 
«‘ent  stores  was  organized  it  prohahly  cause<l  some 
siirprisi-  in  nu-rehandising  circles  to  realize  the  great 
iiiimher  of  articles  which  could  he  found  to  sell  at 
those  priees.  Even  today  one  who  is  somewhat  hard¬ 
ened  to  merchandising  will  find  some  things  to  sur¬ 
prise  him  if  he  makes  a  watchful  trip  through  one  of 
these  stores. 

Thus  the  discovery  of  consumer  wants  which  have 
hecome,  or  which  readily  can  be  encouraged  to  he- 
<‘ome  "standanlized."  will  he  one  of  the  strt>kes  of 
merchandising  genius  which  will  he  expected  of  the 
central  merchandising  organization.  Such  an  organ¬ 
ization  will  enc4Mirage  the  development  of  articles 
which  the  chain  store  can  sell,  just  as  the  “live  and 
tens"'  have  done. 

{f  «  *  «  « 

The  d(‘partmeut  stt)re  chains,  however,  because 
they  must  merchandise  along  middle  of  the  road 
policies  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  indepemh-ntly 
•  •perated  store. 

The  chains  will  not  he  aide  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
all  ctmsuim-rs  and  they  may  not  he  aide  to  satisfy  all 
the  wants  of  anv  «-onsuim-rs. 

Th  is  will  leave  a  wide  field  for  the  independents, 
although  it  will  he  a  diffen-nt  field  and  it  may  he 
that  the  ilevelopim-iit  will  demonstrate  ch-arly  both 
to  retailers  ami  consumers  that  the  independents  who 
are  indispensahle  will  he  justified  in  frankly  demand¬ 
ing  higher  mark-ups  he<-ause  they  are  reinlering  a 
more  costly  s«*rvice  and  one  which  is  necessary  and 
which  cannot  he  rendered  hy  the  chains. 

For  example,  a  woman  who  wears  a  thn*e  A  shoe 
with  a  four  A  heel  probably  never  will  he  aide  to 
get  it  in  a  chain  store.  The  demand  for  such  a  size 
would  he  so  unusual  that  it  wouldn't  meet  the  turn¬ 
over  requirement  of  the  chain.  However,  the  consum¬ 
er  cannot  Im*  exp»‘cted  to  change  her  sIhm>  size  and 
someone  must  supply  her.  The  merchant  who  dm-s 
carry  it  for  her  must  he  paid  for  doing  so  and  there 
will  he  no  real  price  competition  in  the  fact  that  if 
she  choow-s  t«)  buy  a  shoe  which  will  not  fit  she  can 
buy  it  from  a  chain  store  at  S6  while  the  independent 
who  can  sell  her  her  right  size  may  have  to  charge 
SIO  for  it. 

The  chain  store's  operations  will  he  hase<l  on  the 
knowledge  that  its  shoe  line  is  st(M-ked  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  those  whos4‘  sizes  are  most  usual.  Others 
will  have  to  shop  elsewhere. 

***** 

1  wo  cardinal  principles,  it  seems,  must  he  reco*'- 

.  ,  ■  '  ’  t- 

nizeil ; 

First: — all  tin-  units  of  tin*  chain  must  In* 
Itroiight  to  a  parity.  The  stores  must  appeal 
to  the  same  ciass<‘s  of  trade  and  as  nearly  as 
|»ossihle  in  similar  proportion. 

Sectmd : — the  chain  department  store  must 
f<dh»w  the  middle  4»f  the  road.  It  4anin»t 


pret**nd  to  serve  small  groups  of  consumers 
whos«‘  demands  are  unusual  dt'viatioiis  from 
tin*  demands  of  tin*  gr«*at  mass  of  <*oiisuuiers. 

The  chain  department  store  will  carry  those 
things  from  which  it  can  get  its  required 
turm»ver  and  it  will  leave  t>ther  goods  to  the 
independent  n*tailer.  I 

This  means  that  not  only  will  the  chain  pick  tht* 
fastest  moving  lines  hut  its  methods  of  o|M‘ration 
will  speed  up  the  turnover  of  even  these  goods. 

Chain  store  service  never  can  he  complete  retail 
service  hut  it  «*an  he  highly  specialized  service  and 
important  service. 

***** 

riie  contndler's  functions  also  will  he  taken  into 
the  central  ofTi«*»*.  All  the  important  statisti«*s  of  tho  1 
enterprise's  operations  will  In*  at  his  finger  tips  for  i 
use  in  planning  and  forecasting  the  fiiturt*  perforni- 
ance  of  each  unit  and  the  success  of  the  complete 
husincss.  t 

Both  the  merchaudisiug  and  the  controller's  work. 
howev«*r,  will  find  reflection  in  each  unit  store. 

I'he  merchaudisiiig  office  will  have  a  unit  merchan¬ 
dising  supervisor  and  a  stylist  in  each  store,  while 
the  controller's  department  will  he  represented  hy  an 
office  manager.  Oedits,  customers’  charge  ledgers.  ‘ 
payrolls,  etc.,  will  he  handled  in  each  st«»re  and  the 
office  manager  will  also  report  the  essential  operatin'! 
fa<*ts  and  figures  to  the  4‘ontroller. 

«  «  »  «  » 

III  tin*  fields  of  sales  and  service,  however,  the  unit 
stores  will  he  as  nearly  antononious  as  chain  organ¬ 
ization  will  p«*rmit.  These  are  the  primary  functions  i 
of  the  store,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  and 
here  the  general  maiiagement  will  allow  the  unit 
stores  as  much  freedom  as  possible,  'fhe  store  man¬ 
ager  and  the  salesnianager  with  his  department  heads 
will  he  expected  to  produce.  0*“’*^*^  "’*11  I**' 
them  and  it  will  he  up  to  them  to  make  gooil. 

Basic  policies  will,  of  course,  he  determined  •»>  ; 
the  general  management  of  the  department  store  j 
chain  and  will  In*  adher«*d  to  alike  in  all  stores  hut.  L 
outside  of  these  f iiinhlmentals,  each  store  will  iqier-  F 
ate  to  meet  the  <*onditions  in  its  own  locality.  > 

The  central  offict*  will  he  prepared  to  a.ssist  in  the  S 
fields  of  sales  and  servici*  whenever  such  assistance 
is  r<*(piired  and  will  bring  together  its  sales  and  ser- 
vi«*e  men  for  fr»*qu»*nt  <*(»nft*rences  in  which  «*xperi- 
ences  and  ideas  will  he  exchanged.  It  will  he  the 
function  of  the  (*entral  organization  to  encourage  and 
inspire  the  sales  and  servi(*e  departments.  To  play 
np  tin*  im|n»rtance  4»f  tln*se  nn*ii  will  In*  a  in*cessary 
ptdicy.  T«»  make  them  feel  themselves  merely  cogs 
in  a  gn*at  nia<‘hine  would  he  suicidal.  They  must  he 
the  fori*front  of  the  <*nterpris«‘  to  4‘onsunn*rs  in  their  > 
respect ivt*  4'«mimuniti«*s. 

***** 

I'hese  are  sonn*  of  the  things  we  are  thinking  about 
the  department  store  chain  mov«*ment. 

If  yoii  art*  intt*ri*stt*d,  tt*ll  ns  what  yt»u  think. 
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Public  Utilities  as  Retailers 

In  tins  issue  of  The  Bulletin  you  will  find  part 
of  an  address  delivered  by  D.  F.  Kelly,  of  The  Fair, 
Chiea'jo,  before  the  convention  at  Atlantic  City  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association. 

We  have  quoted  Air.  Kelly  because  he  told  the  elec¬ 
tric  people  exactly  what  practically  every  other  re¬ 
tailer  in  the  country  has  wanted  to  tell  these  big 
public  utilities — to  get  out  of  tho  rotail  business. 

It  is  the  job  of  such  concerns  to  supply  light  and 
power  and  not  to  conduct  retail  stores  for  the  sale  of 
everything  which  can  he  used  with  such  light  and 
power. 

According  to  information  w’hich  we  have  believed 
reliable,  at  least  50  percent  of  the  light  and  power 
coni|>anies  are  losing  substantial  amounts  in  their 
retail  operations  and  it  would  be  good  for  them  and 
for  the  retailers  and  consumers  as  well  if  they  would 
give  up  their  ill-starred  retail  ventures. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  must 
maintain  these  retail  stores.  Established  retailers 
can  serve  the  public  better  than  the  light  and  power 
companies  are  doing  and  the  efforts  of  the  latter  in 
the  retail  field  are  frequently  uneconomic  and  demor¬ 
alizing  to  all  concerned. 

Vk  e  are  glad  .Mr.  Kelly  gave  the  electric  people  this 
straight  talk.  See  that  your  local  company  hears 
about  it. 


Lindbergh  I 

Perhaps  you  thought  we  were  going  to  wind  up 
this  deiiartment  of  opinion  without  saying  something 
about  Lindbergh? 

It  can't  be  done. 


As  we  figure  it,  Lindbergh  has  for  a  time  benefited 
the  whole  world. 

We  know  nothing  about  aviation  and  cannot  judge 
how  important  his  service  in  that  direction  may  prove 
to  have  been. 

And  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  Lindbergh's  great¬ 
est  service  lies  in  the  field  of  psychology. 

lie  has  benefited  all  the  world  because  his  achieve¬ 
ment  has  given  rise  to  a  spontaneous  outpouring  of 
generous  admiration  for  the  thing  he  did  and  for 
what  he  seems  to  be. 

Crabbed  old  age,  middle  age  disappointed  in  its 
earlier  ambitions  and  slightly  soured,  and  hopeful 
youth  all  stood  with  bated  breath  waiting  for  word 
of  his  reckless  progress  through  the  night  which  set 
in  over  the  boundless  bosom  of  the  ocean  and  jumped 
with  a  thrill  to  the  news  which  clove  the  whole  world 
that  he  had  safely  reached  his  destination. 

The  tributes  of  the  French  people  and  of  those  in 
Belgium  and  England  seemed  to  us  all  something  in 
which  we  personally  shared  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
never  before  was  a  man  swept  into  the  white  light 
of  international  honors  w'ith  less  of  envy  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  watched. 

Lindbergh  has  helpe»l  us  all  because  he  has  made 
us  feel  the  swift  rush  of  generous  feeling,  for  he  who 
restores  to  us,  even  for  a  little,  the  sensation  of  a 
heart  crowiled  with  noble  sentiment  has  done  us  good. 

.\ml  to  youth — hopeful,  reckless,  courageous  youth 
— he  has  hung  up  an  example  which  for  a  while  at 
least  will  crowd  even  Babe  Ruth  into  the  background. 

Lets*  go  out  and  welcome  Lindbergh  home! 


Utility  Company  Methods  in  Selling  Appliances  Criticized 

By  D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago 


Tile  following  article  is  part  of  an  address  to  be 
delivered  by  I).  F.  Kelly.  President,  The  Fair,  L'bi- 
caso,  at  tbe  Convention  of  the  National  Klectric  I.i.ubt 
.Association,  at  .Atlantic  City,  June  8th.  Mr.  Kelly 
discusses  here  a  problem  of  competition  in  wbicb  many 
niercbants  arc  interested.  We  suKRest  that  our  im-m- 
bers  also  read  the  editorial  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Hahn 
in  tbe  "Without  (doves”  column  in  this  issue. 


1  am  going  to  take  the  lilierty  of  “stepping  in  where 
atigels  fear  to  tread. ’’  so  to  s])eak.  and  to  ask — .\re 
Utility  Companies  selling  merchandise  for  the  purpose 
of  increasitig  the  use  of  electricity,  or  are  they  selling 
nierchatidise  as  a  side  issue  without  regard  to  jirofit? 
Rumor  has  it  that  matiy  of  their  sales  departments  are 
operated  at  a  loss.  Having  in  mind  the  statement  made 
by  another  that  only  half  of  the  central  stations  in  the 
United  States  are  merchandising  aiipliances,  there  may 
l)e  good  reason  for  this.  It  has  alw'ays  seemed  to  me 
that  the  iirimary  object  of  a  Utility  Company  in  selling 
merchandise  was  to  increase  the  use  of  electricity  and 
gas,  especially  during  the  off  peak  period. 

Utility  Comi)anies  hy  advertising  and  selling  merchan- 


di.se  have  created  a  positive  demand  for  their  i)roducts. 
and  imdouhtedly  have  done  a  splendid  job.  Without 
their  help  the  demand  for  electrical  and  gas  a])pliances 
would  not  he  what  it  is,  lh)wever,  the  ])eriod  has  l)een 
reached  when  it  would  seem  as  if  they  should  seriously 
study  selling  costs  and  methods.  We  l)elieve  they  are 
overlooking  one  channel  through  which  they  could 
secure  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  iH)wer  hy  dis¬ 
continuing  their  sales  rooms  and  co-ojicrating  in  the 
closest  possible  way  with  si)ecialty  and  department 
stores. 

May  I  say.  frankly,  that  the  methods  of  some  of  the 
comi)anies  which  at  first  glance  may  api)ear  to  In?  jier- 
fectly  ])ro))er  are  not  modern  from  our  jH)int  of  view. 
I  refer  to  the  giving  aw’ay  of  premiums  and  trading 
stamps  in  order  to  help  the  sale  of  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances,  and  hy  offering  merchandise  with  a  very  small  or 
no  down  iKiyment.  Today,  there  are  few,  if  any,  de¬ 
partment  stores  who  use  trading  stamps  or  premiums. 
Merchants  have  long  recognized  that  their  use  is  an 
added  exi)ense  to  the  cost  of  doing  business.  The  de- 
(Continued  on  pmje  32^^) 
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Retail  Financing — and  Wall  Street 

Transaction  Should  Be  a  Strictly  Business  Deal  Between 
One  With  a  Commodity  to  Sell  to  a  Keen  Trader  Open  to  Buy 
By  John  B.  Glernsev 

TO  MOST  of  us  in  the  - -  ■  -  job  of  the  hijj  coiuiuercial 

retail  fraternity,  the  very  l)anks  of  New  York  is  to 

name  of  Wall  Street  is  ‘"i  first  in  a  series  of  articles  provide  the  larjjer  l)nsiness 

still  enveloped  in  that  delifjht-  Retail  Financing  and  its  attendant  enterprises  directly,  and  the 

fully  mysterious  haze  which  problems  ivhich  Mr.  Guernsey  is  pre-  smaller  houses  through  the 

ill  conceals  a  granite  hack-  paring  for  publication  in  The  Bi  lletin.  medium  of  their  local  hanks, 

ground  of  Railroads.  Steel.  |  merchant  nho  tvill  read  the  open-  v\ith  short-term  funds  with 

Motors — huge  national  cor-  '  paragraphs  in  this  introductory  which  t(»  finance  temporarv. 

jKirations  whose  very  symbols  !  article  will  need  no  urging  to  read  the  .seasonal,  peak  demands,  such 

on  the  tape  stand'  for  Big  ^^‘ries  from  beginning  to  end.  The  sec-  .  accumulation  of  heavv 

Business  and  big  capital.  i  article  will  deal  with  the  little-  i  merchandise  stocks  just  lie- 

'I'here  is  something  about  fi-  m^^thods  by  tchich  Kail  Street  fj.^e  the  Fall  season.  This 

nance,  and  particularly  the  measures  the  value  of  a  retail  business  short-term  money  must  lie 

part  played  by  investment  tcith  Balance  Sheet  Ratios  as  de-  released  currently  to  return 

hankers,  which  suggests  deej).  '  veloped  for  the  first  time  in  the  Harvard  j,,  the  coffers  of  the 

dark  secrets  and  Rolls-Roy-  i  »/  Operating  Expenses  in  1926.  commercial  hanker,  for  re- 

ces.  Little  folks  with  only  Later  installments  tvill  describe  the  ad-  loan  to  other  industries.  But 

ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  vantages  and  disadvantages  of  public  the  purpose  of  this  article, 

assets  and  a  million  or  two  of  financing,  factors  which  determine  the  the  term  Wall  Street  ajiplies 

yearly  earnings  would  he  which  stocks  are  offered,  distri-  particularly  to  the  investment 

given  a  condescending  ])at  on  bution  of  securities  by  the  underwriters  ,  hanking  branch  of  the  .Street, 

the  hack  and  told  to  go  to  phases  of  this  prob-  \Xa\\  Street  is  not  noted 

local  hankers  with  such  small  lent.  The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  charity,  and  it  is  eager 

business !  break  through  the  mysteries  of  retail  fi-  t',)r  retail  stcicks.  It  is  eagw 

We  i)icture  ourselves — aiul  nancing  ami  to  exhibit  this  pr(we.ss  in  its  h)r  the  same  reason  that  the 

Wall  Street  to  date  hasn’t  true  cobws  as  a  simple,  understandable  retailer  is  eager  for  stocks  of 

taken  any  pains  to  dis])el  that  business  deal  between  buyer  and  seller.  some  merchandise  which  at 

illusion  —  standing  hat  in  the  moment  enjoys  a  particu- 

hand  outside  the  door  of  the  I  -  --  ~  ^  lar  vogue.  Again  like  the  re- 

“hanker."  asking  him  ])lease  tailer.  Wall  Street  must  k 

to  handle  a  couide  of  million  of  preferred  stock  with  sure  that  the  stock  which  it  offers  to  the  public  has 
which  to  construct  a  new  building  or  to  increase  work-  apparent  merit,  for  it  too  must  stand  hehiud  its  nier- 
iug  capital.  We  see  on  the  Big  Hoard  a  few  retail  chandise.  If.  this  Fall,  gray  stpiirrel  proves  to  he  the 
names,  and  ])erha])s  know  of  a  few  other  retailers  who  prevailing  mode  in  furs — and  there  is  a  limited  supply 
have  put  out  reasonable  issues  of  .securities,  and  we  of  gray  stiuirrel — the  manufacturers  who  can  supply 

hoi)e  that  at  least  we  w’ill  he  invited  to  sit  down  and  (|uality  merchandi.se  hacked  by  a  long  record  for  .stpiare 

smoke  a  Corona.  dealing  wdth  the  retailer  are  not  going  to  have  to  wait 

outside  the  retailer's  door,  hat  iu  hand,  hoping  to  be 
Behind  the  Scenes  invited  in.  ( )f  course,  if  retailers  as  a  whole  could  only 

.■\  serio-comedy  is  intended  to  he  viewed  from  the  uiake  them  think  so.  it  would  he  lovely.  For  as  a  man 

front  of  the  house.  It  looks  different  from  the  stage,  thinks,  so  is  he  in  business  influenced  to  vary  his  price, 
hut  uo  less  interesting.  The  investment  hanking  husi-  So  far.  Wall  Street  has  succeeded  in  affecting  the  think- 
ness  as  it  is  being  conducted  at  this  present  peak  of  a  power  of  a  nation, 
pnflonged  wriod  of  Wall  Street  prosperity  is  a  serio- 

comedy.  He  who  loves  the  dramatic  should  continue  to  Chipmunks  and  Dehentures 

view  it  from  the  front.  But  he  who  is  perhaps  consid-  The  retailer  is  going  to  buy  gray  .scpiirrel  from  the 
ering  taking  a  slight  financial  interest  in  the  show  dependable  manufacturer  at  as  low  a  figure  as  jiossible. 
should  get  the  hack-stage  view  first  and  then  invest,  hut  he  is  going  to  buy  it  anyway  liecause  the  public 
It  will  lie  the  same  investment,  hut  less  costly.  And  wants  gray  stiuirrel.  I'he  re-sale  price  is  fairly  well 
it  will  appear  as  a  business  transaction  and  not  an  act  fixed,  just  as  the  re-sale  jirice  of  retail  securities  is 
of  charity  with  a  string  attached.  fairly  well  fixed,  by  demand  and  competition.  The  cost 

Wall  Street  is  too  vast,  too  vital,  too  extensive  in  its  price  is  not  so  well  fixed.  'I'he  main  difference  between 
functions  to  he  defined  in  terms  of  the  investment  the  Main  Street  retailer  and  the  Wall  Street  investment 
lianker.  There  is.  for  instance,  the  commercial  hanker  kinker  in  that  respect  is  that  the  man  from  whom  the 
who  is  (ptite  another  tyiie  of  individual.  Part  of  the  retailer  must  buy  merchandise  is  not  particularly  awed 
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;  bvthe  honor  of  Ikmur  pemiittecl  to  do  Imsiness  with  the 
retailer.  He  knows  that  the  retailer  is  in  business  to  sell 
what  the  i)ul)lie  wants  and  that  he  innst  hny  it  first. 

iHe  also  knows  of  the  available  supply. 

It  wasn't  many  years  ago,  well  within  the  memory 
of  the  y(»ungest  juige  in  the  E.xchange.  that  cotnmercial 
lankers  l>estowed  loans  n|)on  favored  clients  with  a- 
gesture  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  benevolent 
old  gentleman  who  gives  to  a  worthy  charity  provided 
he  shall  control  every  use  of  the  money.  .\  few  Gian- 
nini's  who  slipi)ed  into  the  hanking  theatre  through 
the  stage  door  and  who  were  not  impressed  with  the 
sacredness  of  its  traditions,  have  more  or  less  imnched 
holes  in  that  fine  old  canvas  of  sni)er-aloofness  and 
tiday  the  commercial  hanker  is  almost  human.  Not  so 
the  investment  ahnker. 

Leave  \  our  Hat  t  )n 

It  is  time  that  the  financial  heads  of  old  established 
Imsiness  enterprises  accpiire  the  habit  of  walking  into 
I  investment  hankers  offices,  as  it  were  with  their  hats 
on.  .Manufacturers  and  retailers  could  well  take  the 
lead,  besides  the  hundreds  of  .sound,  substantial  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  financial  "merchandise"  is  as  good  as 
anything  listed,  there  are  jjerhaps  three  hundred  to 
three  hundred  twenty  department  stores  and  small 
chains  of  specialty  stores  which  are  entitled  on  merit 
to  an_\  thing  within  the  regular  course  of  business  for 
which  that  particular  class  of  retailers  would  ask. 

Ihe  typical  leading  department  store  doing  ten  mil¬ 
lion  and  up  is  an  old  established  concern,  now  being 
conducted  by  the  second  gameration  of  its  founders  with 
moderate  success,  and  financed  almost  entirely’  from 
Its  accumulated  earnings  pyramided  uimui  a  very  small 
initial  investment.  Probably  in  half  of  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  cases  in  question,  one  or  more  of  the  founders 
are  still  alive  and  still  have  a  hand  in  the  management 
ot  the  "store" ;  in  most  of  the  others  the  sons  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  founders  are  directing  its  affairs  when  thev 
can  hnd  the  time.  The  feeling  of  jiersonal  proprietor¬ 
ship  [lers'ists  in  .spite  of  the  formality  of  incorixiration. 
In  each  community  the  name  of  the  store,  and  usuallv 
the  names  of  the  founders,  stand  for  soliditv  and  scpiare 
dealing  and  financial  dependability,  .\hnost  invariably 
the  tounders  are  heavy  investors  in  other  Iinral  en¬ 
terprises  and  in  choice  holdings  of  realty.  .About  forty 
Iiercent  of  these  three  hundrecl  ".stores"  still  lease  their 
premises,  at  e.xhorbitant  rontals,  as  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  need  from  the  very  beginning  to  conserve 
capital  for  the  growing  requirements  of  the  busine.ss. 

Leading  Stores  Vi  ill  Need  Capital 

I'vo  and  perhaps  more  outstanding  developments 
ix'int  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  these  three  hun- 
CM  enter])rises  could  use  considerablv  more  capital 
profitably.  Whether  the  investment  bankers  will  get  this 
husmess  deiKJnd.s  largely  uixni  themselves,  (fne  of  these 
development.s  is  the  growing  desire  of  the  second  gener¬ 
ation  and  their  wives  to  get  their  hands  on  .some  of  the 
capital  now  tied  up  in  the  business,  and  this  is  in  no 
^nse  a  reflection  iqxui  the  business.  They  have  learned 
0  depend  ujion  the  store  as  an  income-producer  rather 
fian  as  a  product  of  their  own  sweat  and  brain,  and  the 
income  has  not  grown  as  fast  as  has  their  abilitv  to 


sj>end.  I  hey  are  in  the  mood  to  sell  their  inheritance 
for  a  jKit  of  gold  in  hand.  That  is  one  development. 

A  second  development  is  due  to  the  introduction  into 
the  industry,  within  the  last  ten  years,  of  skilled  finan¬ 
cial  executives  in  the  person  of  controllers.  The  con¬ 
trollers  have  viewed  with  w'ry  face  the  jayment  to  un¬ 
friendly  landlords,  usually  estates,  of  higher  and  yet 
higher  rents,  and  the  constantly  increasing  value  of 
realty  surrounding  them  due  largely  to  the  existence 
there  of  their  very  store  as  the  retail  center  of  the 
community.  They  are  urging  the  ]mrchase  of  suitable 
land  in  the  direction  of  the  city’s  retail  growth.  A 
surprising  number  of  these  long-term  leases  of  leading 
department  stores  are  alxiut  to  e.xpire.  and  within  a 
few  years  alxiut  one  hundred  twenty  first  class  stores 
will  be  weighing  the  desirability  of  building  huge  new 
idants  on  their  own  land  within  a  few  bkx'ks  of  their 
]>resent  locations.  That  is  the  second  development. 

'I'here  are  other  developments  calling  fevr  more  cai>- 
ital,  among  them  the  addition  of  new  departments  and 
the  increasing  proixwtion  of  cajiital  required  for  out¬ 
standing  accounts  receivable.  But  the  first  two  are  more 
likely  to  retpiire  “public  financing"  and  to  afford  pro¬ 
fitable  business,  and  more  of  it.  for  the  investment 
banker. 

There  are,  it  is  safe  to  say,  as  many  investment 
bankers  throughout  the  country  as  there  are  stores 
in  this  300-class.  But  in  New  York  there  are  not  over 
six  or  seven  who  are  identified  with  the  public  offering 
of  high-grade  retail  securities.  .Store  stocks  listed  on 
the  Exchange  are  few  in  numlxr  for  two  very  good 
reasons; — only  one  house  is  doing  a  real  job  in  building 
up  the  kind  of  contacts  which  will  secure  the  business 
of  the  better  retail  names;  and  the  kind  of  business 
which  these  six  or  seven  houses  are  "willing  to  enter¬ 
tain"  is  not  in  need  of  additional  capital  at  the  moment 
and  hence  is  in  no  mood  to  be  entertained  that  wav. 

Shun  the  Ever  Ready  Promoter 

If  they  don't  need  any  money  at  the  moment,  and 
are  indifferent,  tomorrow  that  condition  may  change. 
But  if  tomorrow  it  does  change  in  the  case  of  anv  one 
of  them,  is  there  any  authoritative  source  to  which  the 
head  of  that  store  may  turn  for  the  soundest  and  least 
costly  plan  of  re-financing."'  Have  the  investment  bank¬ 
ers  established  a  confidence  and  an  avenue  of  ajiproach 
which  would  lead  that  retailer  naturally  to  come  to  any 
of  them?  In  most  cases,  no. 

Anyone  with  pencil  and  pajier  and  a  gocxl  suit  of 
clothes  can  sit  down  with  a  retailer  and  figure  out  a 
jilausible  i)lan  by  which  Ixith  can  detach  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  a  certain  amount  of  the  value  which  has  lieen  built 
into  it  throughout  the  years.  It  is  a  different  story  to 
weigh  relatively  the  true  worth  of  assets,  earning  jx)wer 
and  future  ])rosj)ects  of  the  business  and  determine 
true  present  worth  ;  and  then  to  devise  a  financial  struct¬ 
ure  which  will  divide  this  worth  e<iuitably  lietween  the 
])resent  owners  and  prosjiective  new  investors. 

hen  a  retailer  sells  a  parcel  of  land  through  an 
agent,  he  exjxcts  to  obtain  for  that  land  the  liest  ixissible 
price  which  the  exqiert  can  engineer,  less  a  fair  and 
ojxn  commission  for  services.  There  are  inflexible 
ethics  and  sufficient  laws  to  jirevent  the  realtor  from 
making  a  secret  profit  from  his  confidential  relation  to 
the  transaction.  Not  so  the  investment  banker. 
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There  are  notable  exceptions,  but  too  many  invest¬ 
ment  bankers  and  free-lance  promotors  attempt  to 
capitalize  the  air  of  mystery  surrounding  the  under¬ 
writing  of  securities  by  injecting  into  the  proposed  fi¬ 
nancial  set-up,  when  they  can  influence  it,  a  certain  or 
uncertain  yardage  of  material  commonly  known  as  vel¬ 
vet  which  finds  its  way  into  their  coffers  in  addition  to 
their  legitimate  compensation  for  services  rendered.  It 
is  legal  and  it  is  “done,”  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
yardage  of  the  material,  whatever  its  guise,  is  seldom 
made  known  in  advance  to  the  directors  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  undergoing  recapitalization. 

The  contention  of  the  underwriting  house,  if  occa¬ 
sion  requires,  is  that  the  value  of  its  services  in  the 
emergency,  whatever  the  directors  might  have  thought 
of  it  at  the  time,  had  they  known  the  facts,  fully  justi¬ 
fied  whatever  return  was  disclosed.  The  underwriters 
consider  that  they  are  acting  as  purchasers  of  a  com¬ 
modity  at  the  lowest  price  obtainable,  to  be  sold  at 
the  best  price  obtainable.  Certainly  the  merchant  can¬ 
not  object  to  that!  He  cannot,  provided  he  knows  that 
the  underwriter  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  purchaser  and 
not  as  an  agent  of  the  merchant.  Rut  in  that  case 
he  must  protect  himself  by  devising  his  plan  first  and 
then  offering  his  proposed  securities  competitively. 

Mysterious  Agents 

Perha]is  the  Wall  Street  man  who  may  happen  to 
read  this  will  be  puzzled  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  conception  of  investment  bankers  as  agents, 
in  the  sense  used  al>ove.  It  will  l)e  necessary  to  digress 
here  long  enough  to  illustrate  the  iM)int. 

Whether  authorized  or  not,  there  are  a  number  of 
fast  talkers  going  around  the  country,  ostensibly  as 
rei)resentatives  of  investment  banking  bouses,  offering 
to  purchase  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  es¬ 
tablished  retail  coqiorations.  Standing  in  that  delight¬ 
fully  mysterious  haze  referred  to  in  the  o]>tning  para- 
gra]>h  of  this  article,  which  even  yet  crowns  the  head 
of  anyone  even  remotely  associated  with  Wall  Street, 
these  binder-boys  frequently  have  i)ersuaded  the  owners 
and  boards  to  reveal  to  them  comparative  balance 
sheets  ami  earnings  statements  under  the  misajqirehen- 
sion  that  these  near-Morgans  (the  house  is  alway  so 
very  high  up  that  its  name  can  never  be  breathed)  are 
actually  devising  a  financial  set-up  most  favorable  to 
the  issuing  cor]X)ration.  It  will  be  found  that  the  im¬ 
pression  is  quite  universal  that  investment  linking 
houses  which  offer  to  advise  merchants  what  their 
business  is  worth  and  what  kind  of  securities  to  issue 
are  advising  imi)ersonally  and  in  the  interest  of  the  mer¬ 
chant.  Rut  to  proceed. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  service  of  devising  a  fair 
financial  structure,  underwriting  a  reasonable  block  of 
securities  of  an  established  business  concern  and  dis¬ 
tributing  or  selling  tbem  to  the  investing  public,  which 
is  particularly  mysterious  or  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  dollar-value.  The  underwriter’s  conqiensation  us¬ 
ually  takes  the  form  of  a  spread  of  so  manv  i)oints 
l)etween  the  ])rice  paid  and  the  jirice  at  which  the 
stcK'k  is  offered  to  the  i)ublic.  The  “velvet”  which  is  so 
f>bjectionable  when  it  is  concealed  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  Immius  of  common  stock  retainecl  by  the  un¬ 
derwriters,  a  greater  spread  than  is  necessary,  sale  price 
too  low  followe<l  by  restriction  of  the  stock  to  a  few 


favored  purchasers  who  make  a  profit  on  it?  resale  F 
(when  national  distribution  at  a  fixed  price  was  con-f  who  is 
templated),  numerous  legal  and  other  fees  and  ex- 1  ^ 
penses  not  anticipated,  and  assumption  of  dictatorial  [ 
i)ower  by  inclusion  of  one  or  more  directors  on  the  *  f 
board.  . 

Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth  than  that  the  | 
investment  banker  is  the  agent  of,  or  is  on  the  samel 
side  of  the  fence  with,  the  merchant  who  seeks  capital  | 
through  public  distribution  of  securities.  The  reputable  { 
banker  does  not  pretend  to  be  and  he  does  not  want  ■  l'.'. 

you  to  place  yourself  confidingly  in  his  hands.  (.)n  the  \ 

other  hand  he  resents  as  keenly  the  attitude  of  the  j  iV 
man  who  comes  to  the  Street  as  into  a  den  of  robljcrs.  I  ^  u  *  ^ 
He  wants  you  to  regard  him  as  he  regards  himself~as  i  iV  ^ 
a  buver  and  seller  of  financial  merchandise.  t 


Right  Frame  of  Mind  1  chandi 

Wall  Street  must  .secure  its  merchandise  from  a  limi- 
ted  number  of  well-established  business  enterprises,  ! 
and  business  must  deal  with  a  limited  number  of  in-  1  ,  ■  ^ 

vestment  houses  if  it  seeks  national  distribution  of  its  ^ 
stock  with  dignity  and  credit  to  itself.  There  is  a  |  j 
mutuality  of  interest  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Hence  ' 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  banker  to  attract  desirable  j 
business  to  the  reputable  houses  by  the  promotion  now,  !  __ 

in  advance  of  contact,  of  mutual  res|)ect  through  the  | 
medium  of  a  greater  familiarity  with  sound  financial  j 
practice.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  merchant  to  learn  ■ 
and  hence  resjiect  the  methods  of  sound  underwriting  j 
hou-ses  and  to  aiqiroach  M’all  Street,  when  occasion  re-  di 
(|uires,  in  the  right  frame  of  mind.  Lodj 

'I'he  right  frame  of  mind  is  a  trading  frame  of  mind. 

'I'he  question  is  asked  of  us  fre<iuently  how  to  ap-  chan 
jiroach  Wall  Street.  We  have  some  good  friends  in  lems 

\\'all  Street  and  we  have  asked  them  liow  they  would  Bi 

like  to  be  approached,  men  connected  with  different  tral 

houses,  and  we  have  checked  one  against  another.  We  tral 

have  asked  commercial  bankers  who  deal  with  the  in-  j  dele; 
vestment  bankers  how  to  ajitiroach  Wall  Street.  We  hot 

have  asked  a  number  of  merchants  who  have  had  stock  loca 

issues  distributed,  with  varying  satisfaction,  how  they  sett 

would  ajiproach  Wall  Street  if  they  had  it  to  do  over 
again.  For  years  we  have  studied  and  recently  have  j 
analyzed  the  several  retail  stocks  listed  downtown,  ■ 
conqiaring  their  offereil  twice  with  their  substi|uent  I  'I 
t^erformance  and  getting  what  information  we  could  ing 

concerning  the  deal  between  the  issuing  coqiorations  low 

and  the  underwriters.  Certain  conclusions  have  lieen 
drawn  from  all  this,  and  we  offer  them  in  dead  earn-  ; 
estness  but  with  reservation  and  not  finality,  for  the  | 
situation  changes  with  every  change  of  the  market.  ! 


A  Matter  of  Trading 


Come  to  Wall  Street  in  the  frame  of  mind  of  a  man 
with  something  desirable  to  sell,  approaching  a  man  in 
ixisition  to  buy.  Consider  that  you  are  in  a  strictly 
business  deal,  in  friendly  but  sharp  contact  with  the 
keenest  brains.  Ascertain  that  you  are  dealing  with  a 
reputable  house  and  then  assume  with  confidence  that 
you  mav  count  iqx>n  ordinary  courtesy,  ordinary  stand¬ 
ards  of  Vnisiness  moralitv  or  conduct  and  any  direct 
statements  of  fact  which  the  responsible  executives 
of  that  house  may  make. 

You  will  be  dealing  with  a  reputable  business  man 
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who  is  going  to  drive  a  shrewd  bargain  it  possible. 
Realize  that  the  underwriter  buys  a  block  of  your  se¬ 
curities  at  the  lowest  price  he  can  persuade  you  to  take, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  at  a  profit.  Realize  on  the 
other  hand  that  he  is  taking  his  own  considerable  risk 
of  a  change  in  the  market,  which  may  necessitate  his 
holding  the  securities  for  a  time  or  selling  them  out  at  a 
loss,  and  that  he  has  as  much  of  a  resix)nsibility  to  the 
investing  public  for  the  quality  and  price  of  the  com- 
moditv  lie  offers  as  you  have  to  your  customers  for  the 
quality  and  price  of  your  merchandise. 

Certainly  the  merchant,  of  all  business  men,  should 
be  able  to  assume  the  necessary  trading  frame  of  mind 
it  he  hut  understand  the  situation.  The  weakness  of 
his  position,  however,  is  that  he  does  not  know  what 
constitutes  value  in  this,  to  him,  unusual  type  of  “mer¬ 
chandise."  In  this  series  it  is  hoped  to  point  out  some 
of  these  elements,  and  his  own  knowledge  of  his  earning 
power  will  supply  the  balance. 

The  commercial  banker  in  New  York  can  be  of  great 
help  in  the  vital  task  of  formulating  the  liest  plan 
of  financial  set-up.  The  proposed  structure  should  lie 
devised  first  by  the  merchant  and  his  controller,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  personally  and  frankly  with  the  New  York  bank 


with  which  the  company  maintains  its  account.  The  bank 
of  course  will  have  in  its  files  consideral)le  data,  Ixith  as 
to  the  history  of  the  company  and  the  details  of  earlier 
issues  of  similar  concerns.  It  will  l)e  able  to  ccnitact  its 
client  with  the  right  investment  banker.  Lastly,  it  will 
be  in  position  to  check  the  offer  made  by  the  investment 
banker  and  perhaps  obtain  competitive  offers. 

Your  New  York  l)anker  and  your  Associati(jn  can 
help  you  manufacture  an  acceptable  financial  product 
and  can  make  contact  f(jr  you  with  men  in  iHisition  to 
buy  it.  But  in  the  last  analysis  the  price  will  depend 
iqx)!!  your  ability  to  “sell”  the  underwriter  on  your 
comi)any  and  on  yourself. 

*  *  ♦ 

This  article  is  but  the  clothes-horse  on  which  will 
be  hung  a  number  of  stories  on  various  phases  of  this 
absorbing  subject.  Paul  Mazur,  of  Lehman  Bros.,  New 
York,  made  some  interesting  revelations,  at  the  recent 
Chicago  convention  of  the  Controllers'  Congress,  of  the 
way  Wall  Street  weighs  and  measures  a  projxised  issue 
of  retail  stock.  We  will  review  Paul  Mazur's  straight¬ 
forward  talk,  with  some  comment  on  Balance  Sheet 
Ratios,  as  the  second  article  of  this  series,  in  the  July 
issue  of  The  Belletix. 


Merchandise  Group  to  Discuss 

^HE  SECOND  Annual  Convention  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers’  Group  will  be  held  at  Briarclitf 
Lodge,  Westchester  County,  New  York,  on  July  15th, 
192/.  This  one  day  meeting  will  concentrate  on  Mer¬ 
chandise  Analysis  and  Mark  Downs,  outstanding  prob¬ 
lems  of  merchandise  matiagement. 

Briarcliff  Manor  is  one-hour's  ride  from  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Terminal,  New  York  City,  on  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  R.  R.  The  convention  will  Ije  held  there  so  that 
delegates  may  escaix;  for  one  day,  at  least,  from  the 
hot  city.  Briarcliff  is  (>00  feet  above  sea  level  and 
locatediin  l)eautiful  wooded  hills.  It  will  be  a  delightful 
setting  for  the  meetings. 

Convention  Program 

The  program  of  the  sessions  is  confined  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  of  July  15th.  The  schedule  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Convention  Session  9:30  A.  M.  to  1:30  P.  M. 

Luncheon  1:30  P.  M.  to  2:30  P.  M. 

Golf,  Tennis  and  Swimming  2:30  P.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M. 

Dinner  6:00  P.  M.  to  7:(X)  P.  M. 

Convention  Session  7 :00  P.  M.  to  10 :30  P  M. 

Briarcliff  Lodge  affords  splendid  arrangements  for 
sport  and  recreation.  The  Merchandise  Managers' 
Croup  has  set  aside  the  afternoon  for  the  delegates  to 
take  advantage  of  these  possibilities.  This  will  be  a  fine 
Opportunity  for  the  men  to  get  better  acquainted  and 
to  make  many  personal  contacts  of  great  value  to  them 
in  their  work. 

The  part  of  the  Convention  devoted  to  Mark  Downs 
will  have  as  its  feature  the  presentation  by  Gordon 
K.  Creighton.  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  of  a  Mark 
Down  Manual  which  has  resulted  from  a  vear’s  studv 


Markdowus  aud  Uuit  Coutrol 

of  this  problem  by  the  Boston  merchants.  The  Manual 
will  l)e  submitted  to  the  delegates  for  discussion  and 
criticism. 

Three  speakers  will  discuss  Merchandise  .Analysis 
from  the  following  three  viewix)ints:  Ready-to-Wear 
Deiuirtments ;  Home  Furnishing  Departments;  and 
Piece  Goods  Departments.  The  sjxjakers  will  discuss 
Cnit  Control,  Dollar  Control  and  General  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Principles  for  each  main  group  of  departments. 

(T.  W.  Knauth,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  Inc..  Chairman 
of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Gnjup.  announces  that 
all  members  of  the  group,  the  Natiijnal  Retail  Dry 
G«kk1s  .\ss(K'iation  aiul  the  other  affiliated  groups  of  the 
Ass(Jciation  are  eligible  as  delegates  to  the  meetings. 

Group  .Adds  Buyers 

The  entire  day  at  Briarcliff  Lodge,  e.xclusive  of  trans- 
l)ortation.  will  cost  $12.  This  includes  luncheon,  dinner 
and  all  sports.  It  is  necessary  that  delegates  notify 
the  group  in  advance  of  their  intention  to  attend  the 
meeting  in  order  that  adequate  transjxtrtation  may  be 
l)rovided  from  New  York  to  the  Lodge.  Postcards  for 
this  purpose  have  Iteen  mailed  to  memliers  and  they 
should  l)e  returned  to  headtpiarters  as  soon  as  possible. 

T'he  decision  of  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Group 
to  accept  buyers  as  meml)ers  has  begun  to  show  good 
results.  .\  number  of  representative  buyers  have  taken 
meml)ership  and  this  enrollment  is  increasing  steadily. 
( )ne  prominent  store  put  this  opix)rtunity  up  to  its 
buyers  with  the  result  that  28  have  ajjplied  for  memljer- 
ship.  The  store,  in  this  case,  pays  half  of  the  member¬ 
ship  dues  of  $5  per  year  and  the  Iniyer  pays  the  re¬ 
maining  half.  This  is  done  so  that  the  buyers  will  feel 
they  have  something  at  stake  and  not  discount  the 
membership  because  it  has  not  ct)st  them  anything. 

This  would  be  a  fine  idea  for  other  stores  to  follow. 
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Operating  Expense  Report  Shows  Little  Change 

Harvard  Survey  for  1926  Has  Profits  in  Larger  Stores 

Same  as  Previous  Year — Copies  Should  Be  Ordered  Now  i 


PRELIM  IX. \KV  tif^ures  on  <  )i)erating  Expenses  in 
I)ei)artnient  Stores  for  the  year  192f).  compiled  hy 
Harvard  University  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
show  very  slight  variations  from  the  records  set  up  for 
the  vear  1923.  The  common  figure  for  Net  Profit  in 
stores  with  annual  volume  over  $l,0(X),tXX)  was  2.3%, 
identical  with  l‘)23.  'I'he  1929  common  figure  for  stores 
with  annual  volume  less  than  $1,(XX),000  showed  neither 
profit  nor  loss  as  compared  wdth  a  net  profit  of  0.3% 
in  1923. 

A  study  of  the  table  of  ( )perating  Expenses  in  stores 
with  annual  volume  over  $i,(XX),(XX)  shows  that  r<Jtal 
Ex])ense  increa.se<l  from  2*L9' in  1923  to  30.2%  in 
1926.  On  the  other  hand,  (iross  Margin  in  these  stores 
increased  from  32.2%  in  1923  to  32.3%  in  1926.  As 
both  of  these  factors  increa.sed  0.3'  i  over  the  i)revious 
year,  the  Net  Profit  percentage  remains  unchanged. 
The  table  showing  ( iperating  Expenses  for  1926  and 
the  preceding  two  years  in  stores  with  volume  over 
$1.0(X).000  appears  below.  (Table  I.) 


TABLE  1 

Comparative  Operating  Expenses,  Cross  Margin, 
and  Net  Profit 

Department  Stores  witli  Xet  Sales  over  $1,(MK),(KK) 
Net  Sales  =  100' r 


Preliminary 

Figures 


1W4 

19J5 

1926 

Number  ot  Firms  RepttrtiiiK  ... 

UU 

103 

Salaries  and  Wages  . 

.  \t>.27( 

16.0% 

16.2% 

Rentals  . 

.  3.0 

3.0 

3.1 

.Advertising  . 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

Taxes  . 

.  0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

Interest  . 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

Supplies 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

Service  Purcha.se<l  . 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

L’nclassified  . 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Travelling  . 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Communication . 

0.25 

0.3 

0.3 

Repairs  . 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

Insurance  . 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Depreciation ; 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

Other  Depreciation 

0.7 

0.7 

0.65 

Pn)fessional  Services  .  . 

0.15 

0.2 

0.25 

Total  Expense 

30.1% 

29.9% 

30.2% 

(jross  Margin  . 

32.1 

32.2 

32.5 

Xet  Profit . 

.  2.0 

2.3 

2.3 

The  first  six  items  of  expense  will  Ite  seen  to  have 
varied  slightly  from  1925.  Salaries  and  Wages  in¬ 
creased  0.2%  over  1925;  Rentals  increased  0.1%:  Ad¬ 
vertising  decreased  0.1%;  Taxes  decreased  0.1%;  In¬ 
terest  and  Supplies  each  increased  0.1%. 

While  the  re|x»rt,  at  first  glance,  seems  to  justify  the 
feeling  that  merchants  should  be  satisfied  to  have  held 
their  own  in  1926  under  comparatively  difficult  condit¬ 


ions.  attention  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  this  was  ! 
accomplished  by  compensating  the  increased  exjtense  * 
by  a  correspondingly  increased  gross  margin.  Under 
existing  competitive  conditions,  particularly  from  chain 
stores  and  grouj)  organizations,  this  increase  in  ex])ense 
and.  particularly,  in  gross  margin  is  a  tendency  which  \ 
demands  correction.  This  increa.se  is  slight,  it  is  true,  ' 
hut  if  it  continues  it  is  bound  to  handicap  stores  in  their  1 
etTorts  to  meet  price  competition.  I 

'I'he  preliminary  report  of  <  )perating  h'.xiteiiscs  tor  I 
Department  Stores  wdth  sales  less  than  $1  .(XKl.DOQ  is  ji 
reflected  in  the  chart  (  I'ahle  2)  which  follow^.  The! 
table  shows  the  results  for  192f)  comitared  with  i!.o.se 
of  the  preceding  two  years. 


TABLE  2 

Comparative  Operating  Expenses,  (iross  Margin 
and  Net  Profit 

Department  Stores  with  Xet  Sales  less  than 
Xet  Sales  =  lOO^o 

PreAmiiiary 

FiRurr> 


1924 

1925 

1926 

XiinilHr  Ilf  Firms  UciKirtiiitj  ... 

.....199 

.198 

lit.' 

Salaries  and  Wages 

15.3'/e 

15.2% 

15.5% 

Rentals  . 

2.3 

2.5 

2.6 

.Advertising  . 

_ y_2 

2.2 

2.3 

Taxes 

.  ..  0.7 

0.65 

0.7 

Interest  . 

.  2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

Supplies  . 

0.75 

0.75 

0.75 

Service  Purchased 

0.75 

0.75 

0.85 

Unclassified  . 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

Travelling  . 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Communication  . 

0.25 

0.3 

0.3 

Repairs  . 

.  0.2 

0.2 

0.25 

Insurance 

0.55 

0.55 

0.5 

Depreciation : 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts 

0.35 

0.3 

0.3 

Other  Depreciation 

0.6 

0.65 

0.()5 

Professional  Services 

0.15 

0.15 

0.1 

Total  Expense 

.  28.2% 

28.1% 

28.8% 

(jross  Margin . 

. .  28.5 

28.6 

28.8 

Xet  Profit . 

0.3 

0.5 

0.0 

.\  tendency  very  similar  to  that  which  appeared  in 
the  larger  store  report  is  evident  in  the  above  table. 
'I'here  has  been  an  increase  in  ( )])erating  Expenses  over 
1925,  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  (iross  Margin.  In  the 
case  of  the  smaller  stores,  however,  expenses  rose  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  the  gross  margin  with  the  result 
that  there  was  no  net  profit  for  the  year. 

'I'he  expense  classification  which  increased  for  1926 
are  the  following :  Salaries  and  Wages.  0.3'y  :  Rentals. 
0.1%;  .Advertising,  0.1%:  'Fa.xes.  0.059?:  interest, 
0.2%;  Service  Purchased,  0.1%:  Repairs.  0.05%. 

E.xpense  classifications  which  were  lowered  are :  Un¬ 
classified.  0.1%:  Insurance.  0.05%;  Professional  Ser¬ 
vice.  0.05%. 


Rai 

show: 
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3.7  ti 

sales 
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2.3  t 
M 
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192: 

$1.0 

'I'he 
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Half  of  turntn’er  in  both  larjjer  and  smaller  stores 
shows  very  little  variation  in  1926  from  the  previous 
year.  The  common  fijjnre  tor  rate  of  turnover  in  stores 
with  net  sales  over  $1.(XXUXX)  was  5.7  times  in  1926; 
3.7  time  in  1925;  5.5  times  in  1924.  In  stores  with  net 
sales  less  than  $1.(XX).0(X)  the  comnnni  fij,mre  for  rate 
of  turnover  was  2.4  times  in  162():  2.5  times  in  1925; 
2.3  times  in  L'24. 

Murkdowiis 

Markdowns  in  .stores  with  net  sales  over  $1,(XX).IXXJ 
were  (common  fij^nre )  as  follows:  7%  in  1926,  7%  in 
1925.  Markdowns  in  stores  with  net  sales  less  than 
$l.aX).lHK)  were  7.7%  in  1926  as  a^^ainst  7.5%  in  1925. 
'llie  variation  in  .smaller  stores  is  too  small  to  cause  con¬ 
cern.  l-'ffort  to  control  this  factor  was  more  evident 


t.\hlh;  3 

t'uinnioii  I'iKiires  lor  .-Ml  l''irms  ReiKirtiiiK 
1(13  iJi-iiartinent  Stores  witli  Net  Sales  over  $1,(KK).(X)() 
in  192()  Net  Sales  =  \(){)% 


I’rr  imiiiary  'Significant 

Natural  Divisions  ('0:11111011  Kicurrs  Ranee 

ly’h  Law 


Salaries  and  WaBes 

16.2% 

12.04% 

Rentals 

.1.1 

2.04 

.Advertis:iiK 

3.0 

1.71 

Taxes 

0.4 

0.20 

Interest 

2.0 

1.00 

Siipiilies 

1.4 

O.Sl 

Service  Riirchased 

0.6 

0.20 

Uiiclassihed 

1.0 

0.2S 

TravelliiiB 

()..=; 

0.12 

I'oiiiiminicatioii 

0.3 

0.10 

Repairs  . 

0.2.S 

0.03 

Insurance  . 

0.3 

0.12 

Depreciation : 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts 

0.2.S 

0.06 

Other  Depreciation  . 

0.6.=i 

0.20 

Professional  Service 

0.25 

O.OS 

Total  Expense  . 

.10.2% 

25.38% 

(jross  Margin  . 

32.5 

36.69** 

Net  Profit  . 

2.3 

7.90** 

Stock-turn  (times  a  year) 

3.7 

6.0  ** 

* — Neither  the  high  nor  the  low  figures,  of  course, 
are  from  any  single  .store;  conse<iuently  they  can¬ 
not  be  totalled. 


** — This  sign  indicates  .tignificant  high  range  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  article. 


last  year  and  there  is  rea.son  for  hope  that  merchants 
will  {gradually  reduce  these  i)ercentages  as  knowledge 
of  modern  control  methods  spreads. 

Many  merchants  find  in  comparing  their  own  store 
figures  with  the  common  figures  given  in  the  Harvard 
Rejxirt  that  they  do  not  get  the  conijilete  picture  they 
desire.  Particularly  in  the  ca.se  of  stores  which  have  a 
lietter  showing  than  the  Harvard  common  figure  there 
is  much  to  be  gained  from  comparing  results  with  those 
of  successful  rather  than  average  stores.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  making  comparisons  with  the  signifi¬ 
cant  low  range  of  expense  ])ercentages  and  the  signficant 
high  range  of  Gross  Margin  and  Net  Profit. 

Table  5.  which  is  reproduced  on  this  page  will  enable 


our  members  in  the  over  $1.(XX).(XX)  sales  class  to  make 
this  comparison.  It  is  a  composite  of  Table  5  in  the 
Preliminary  Harvard  Rejfort  and  shows  the  common 
figure  for  1926  comi)ared  with  the  significant  low  range 
of  the  15  e.xpense  classifications  and  the  Total  l*'x]H*nse. 
and  the  significant  high  range  of  (iross  Margin,  Net 
Profit  and  Stock-turn.  This  selection  brings  out  the 
l)est  results  in  each  instance  as  reported  to  the  Harvard 
Pureau  and  provides  a  high  mark  of  accimiplishment 
for  other  stores  to  shoot  at. 

( )ne  other  table  from  the  many  which  the  IVelimin- 
ary  Rejiort  contains  is  rejiroduced  below — h'xpenses  by 
Functional  Groups  in  192f) — because  of  the  great  im- 
])ortance  of  this  data  to  merchants  whose  stores  are 
organized  functionally.  In  this  table,  as  in  'Table  5,  the 
.Significant  Low  Range  ap])ears  oi)posite  the  common 
figures  so  that  merchants  may  compare  their  own  re¬ 
sults  with  the  average  and  the  exceptionally  good  rec¬ 
ords. 


T.XHl.K  4 

Kxpeii.scs  by  h'uiictional  (Iroups 
f)5  ncpartimnt  Stores  witli  .Net  Sales  over  $l,(HM),tKKl 
ill  1926  Net  Sales  =  KKl^o 

l*rfliininary  Sifnificant 

riiHction  (irnups  ('ominoii  Low 


iyj6 

Range 

Total 

and 

•Administrative 

(ieneral 

5.28% 

Total 

( fccupancy 

5.5 

4.02 

Total 

Publicity 

.  .  4.2 

2.60 

Total 

Buying  . 

3.8 

1.03 

total 

(ienerai  Selling 

.  8.9 

6.65 

Total 

Deliverv . 

1.0 

0.44 

Total 

Expense 

30.2% 

25.38% 

The  Harvard  Report  for  1926  contains  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  of  25  jiages  devoted  to  Typical  Balance  Sheet  Ra¬ 
tios  for  the  years  1925,  1924  and  1925.  There  is  an 
enlightening  discussion  of  the  facts  which  are  brought 
out  by  the  comparisons  for  the  three-year  period.  Num¬ 
erous  financial  statements  are  illustrated  in  chart  form 
to  demonstrate  the  use  to  which  these  comi)arisons  may 
be  put.  In  the  July  isue  of  'The  Bulletin,  John  B. 
Guernsey.  General  Manager  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  will  deal  with  this  part  of  the  Harvard  Report. 

Published  in  Sections 

Another  new  departure  in  the  preparation  of  the  re¬ 
port  this  year  has  been  to  break  it  into  sections  for  the 
convenience  of  large  and  small  merchants.  'The  first  of 
the.se  sections  presents  the  data  dealing  with  Ojierating 
Expenses.  Turnover.  Markdowns,  Gross  .Margin  and 
Net  Profit  in  Dejiartment  .Stores  with  net  .sales  over 
$1,000,000,  and  contains  al.so  the  Balance  Sheet  Ratios 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Other  sections 
will  contain  the  report  of  results  in  stores  with  net  .sales 
less  than  $1,000,000  and  in  .specialty  stores.  Each  is 
published  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

Separation  of  the  report  in  this  manner  means  that 
(Continued  on  f>(uje  515) 
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Stock-Sales  Ratios 

A  Means  of  Accomplishing  Scientific  Merchandising 
(Control  Wins  the  First  Contest  for  the  Katz  Prize 


By  Chkstkr  C.  Kaskkll,  Controller,  Stix.  Baer  &  Fuller  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  .Mo. 


S  .AN  INDICATION 
of  my  interest  and  as 
my  way  of  recognizing 
the  spirit  which  is  hack  of 
this  prize  contest.  I  am  sub¬ 
mitting  lierew'ith  an  e.xplan- 
ation  of  a  means  hy  wliich  I 
liave  I)een  controlling  mer¬ 
chandise  stocks  scientifically 
— a  means  which  apparently 
is  original  and  which  I  have 
called  Stock-Sales  Ratios. 

1  have  been  ])laying  with 
Stock-.Sales  Ratios  for  four 
years.  Since  our  affiliation 
with  other  stores  in  a  research 
group  I  have  been  able  to  get 
hold  of  sufficietit  comparative 
information  to  enable  me  to 
crystalize  my  ideas  and  to  put 
them  into  practical,  workable 
shape. 

Aly  research  during  the 
jjast  year  has  enabled  me  to 
set  up  standards  for  every 
regular  selling  department  in 
our  type  of  store.  By  this  I 
mean  that  if  the  controller  of 
one  of  the  stores  in  a  group 
said  to  me:  “I  e.xpect  to  have 
$10,000  of  sales  in  the  corset 
department  in  .April.  W  hat 
would  be  the  right  stock?” 

I  would  immediately  multiply 
this  by  the  factor  1.90  and 
say  that  to  do  a  good  stock 
j(jb  and  adequately  take  care 
of  the  sales  during  the  month 
he  should  have  a  stock 
at  the  end  of  the  month  of  $19,000  of  merchandise. 
For  the  .same  volume,  as  an  illustration,  in  the  luggage 
department  at  the  end  of  the  same  month  his  stock 
should  be  $55,400;  trimmings,  $24,500;  and  so  on. 

The  Factor  Varies 

The  factor  which  I  use,  and  which  the  system  outlined 
herein  produces,  varies  for  every  month  in  the  year  and 
for  every  department.  Of  course,  it  would  vary  also 
for  each  type  of  store.  But  if  you  are  a  member  of  a 
research  group  of  six  or  eight  or  ten  stores  of  the 
same  general  type,  you  can  produce  the  same  determin¬ 
ing  “factors”  for  your  group  by  following  the  methods 
outlined  here.  This  ability  to  determine  a  proper  mer¬ 
chandise  stock  in  relation  to  planned  sales  is  but  one  of 
the  many  uses  to  which  the  information  may  be  put. 

Stock-sales  ratios  are  not  new,  for  they  are  nothing 


more  nor  less  than  the  rc- 
Z'crsc  of  the  stock  tiiruozrr 
figure,  so  long  used  as  a 
guide.  They  are,  however, 
much  more  usable. 

Merchandising  is  scientific 
to  the  e.xtent  that  merchan¬ 
dising  standards  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  followed. 

Alerchandising  standards 
may  he  established  by  self- 
com])arisons  over  given  ])eri- 
ods  or  comparisons  with 
others  or  both. 

Comparisons  with  others 
reflecting  the  present  are  ob¬ 
viously  better  than  self -com¬ 
parisons  reflecting  the  past, 
although  i)ast  i)erformance 
does  serve  as  the  measure  of 
self-improvement  in  one  i)eri- 
0(1  over  another. 

Stock-sales  ratio  is  the  fig¬ 
ure  obtained  by  dividing  sales 
for  month  into  stock  at  the 
end  of  month. 

Stock,  $44,444  -=r-  Sales, 
$11,111  =  4.tK) 

This  ratio  indicates  that 
$4.00  of  stock  is  on  hand  for 
each  dollar  of  sales  for  the 
month  or  that  there  is  on 
hand  four  times  as  much 
stock  as  there  were  .sales. 

Because,  theoretically,  the 
monthly  o])eration  of  pur¬ 
chases  and  sales  is  merely  one 
of  put  and  take  (put  in 
stock  as  much  as  is  taken  out),  the  stock-sales  ratio 
might  indicate,  if  an  outstanding  merchandising  job 
were  being  done,  that  the  minimum  amount  of  stock 
that  should  be  carried  in  the  type  of  department  in 
(piestion  would  he  $4.(X)  of  stock  for  each  dollar  of 
sales.  This  assumes  a  complete  stock  for  the  size  of 
department,  size  of  city,  etc. 

Monthly  Changes 

But  because  of  preparation  for  future  events,  anni¬ 
versary  sales,  changes  in  season,  receipt  of  foreign  im- 
IMjrtations,  periodic  buying,  heavy  sales  months,  holiday 
departments,  etc.,  this  does  not  hold. 

Thus  the  figure  4.00  may  change  from  month  to 
month — perhaps  with  a  variation  from  2.91  in  Febru¬ 
ary  up  to  11.40  in  October  and  down  to  .78  in  De¬ 
cember. 


Kaskell  Wins  Katz  Prize 

This  article  by  Chester  C.  Kaskell. 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St. 
Louis  Mo.,  received  the  Katz  Prize 
Award  for  the  best  paper  submitted  to 
the  Controllers'  Con^iress  up  to  the  time 
of  the  1927  Convention. 

The  contest  continues  for  another 
year,  with  three  prizes  or  awards  bein^ 
offered  for  the  best  papers  submitted 
before  January  1,  1928.  .Vfr.  Kaskell  has 
donated  the  $100  award  for  this  article 
to  constitute  a  second  and  third  prize 
in  the  current  year's  competition. 

The  desire  of  Mr.  Katz,  in  offering 
the  first  prize  of  $100,  is  to  encourage 
originality  of  thought,  real  study  and 
research  applied  to  the  solution  of  con¬ 
trollers'  problems.  Cointrollers,  their 
assistants  and  all  perstnis  connected  with 
the  controllers'  departments  of  member- 
stores  are  invited  to  contribute  manu¬ 
scripts.  Full  details  may  be  found  in  the 
January,  1927,  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
or  on  application  to  the  Netv  York  office. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  his  fyaper, 
Mr.  Kaskell  says:  "From  the  use  I  have 
made  here  of  the  information  these 
cards  furnish  in  connection  with  bud¬ 
geting,  merchandising  department  stud¬ 
ies,  etc.,  I  am  convinced  that  this  ex¬ 
planation  of  tvhat  /  call  'Stock-Sales 
Ratios'  will  prove  interesting  and  val¬ 
uable." 
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To  clearly  visualize  the  condition  explained,  we  are 
>ettin!i  n])  Stock-Sales  Ratio  fi^nire  for  each  of  the 
twelve  months  of  l'J26  for  each  of  a  j^ronp  of  ten 
similar  stores,  located  in  different  cities.  (See  Chart 
Xo.  1 . ) 

I’lacint^  a  rin,<j  around  the  hj^nre  of  the  store  which 
each  month  had  the  lowest  Stock- .Stiles  Ratio,  a  ring 


Recognizing  that  in  any  month  there  may  Ite  sj>ecial 
reastins  for  tlie  outstanding  first  or  second  lowest  ratio 
figure,  the  third  lowest  figure  is  used  as  a  guide,  coni- 
jiared  with  which  we  may  readily  determine  the  extent 
to  which  we  are  overstocked  for  the  particular  mouth 
in  that  department. 

Csing  July  for  an  e.xamjile.  we  find  the  third  lowest 


FORM  eS-LF  RC  ’7 


RANK  2 

1  -4  1 

-5 

.3 

-4 

-7  -512 

-5  -5 

1 

I  1 

1  2.08 

1.59 

2.34 

.65 

-1.58 

1.87  1.53  -2.03 

2.96  -1.44  - 

2.01 

1.55 

MODEL  RATIO  2  2.21 

2.03  -2.46 

2.08 

-1.85 

2.07  3.84  2.55 

-3.25  -2.06'  - 

2.62 

—2.11 

3  2.45 

—2.41  ' 

2.69  - 

-2.13 

-2.23 

2.67  4.15  -4.31 

3.43  2.46 

2.72 

2.52 

OUR  RATIO  2.21' 

—2.63*- 

•2.76.- 

-2.13' 

-2.32 

-3.81*  -4.66  2.55 

-3.84  -2.99*  - 

2.62 

—3.88 

ACTUAL  STOCK  ,1172 

loOa  Ain4 \  "  — 

|144 

$147 

$137 

$132 

$120  $153  $145 

$153  $117  - 

-$109 

— $90 

1  v/vv  onixvwoa/ 

SHOULD  BE  178 

131 

143 

137 

126 

84  136  145 

136  96 

109 

58 

OVER  STOCKED  0 

113,000 

o 

o 

o 

0 

$6,000 

$3ev000$17,000  0 

$17,000$21,000 

0 

$22,00( 

1o 

10% 

5% 

43^  13^ 

13^  22^ 

38^ 

ALUDWABLE  STOCK 
ESTIMATED  SALES 
ACTUAL  SALES 


(only  two  months 
filled  in  to 

—  53*  lllastrste  ase») 


Blaok  FIGURE  •  INCREASE  OVER  LAST  YEAR 
RED  FIGURE  -  DECREASE  OVER  LAST  YEAR 
FIGURE  NOT  FOLLOWED  BY  SYMBOL  INDICATES 
LESS  THAN  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 


INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  6  -  I  Ofj  INCLUSIVE 
INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  1 1  •  INCLUSIVE 
INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  1  • • 20^  INCLUSIVE 
INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OVER‘20)b 


I  ACTUAL 
DEPT 


CHART  ONE. 

MERCHANDISE  ANALYSIS  METHOD 

Devised  by  Chester  C.  Ktiskell — Adopted  by  S'iutheastern  Research  Association,  Controllers’ 

Congress,  Group  *‘C.” 

NOTE :  Figures  preceded  by  minus  sign  indicate  decrease  in  sales  compared  with  last  year. 

(In  original  chart,  black  iijfures  indicate  increase  and  red  figures  indicate  decrease.) 


around  the  second  lowest  and  a  ring  around  the  third 
lowest,  we  can  readily  pick  out  the  stores  which  did 
the  Iiest  stock  joh.  Three  colors  of  ink  may  he  used  in 
the  three  classes  if  desired. 

.Getting  down  in  the  spaces  provided,  the  first,  second 
and  third  low  figures  and  setting  down  our  own  store 
figures  where  indicated,  we  have  an  easy  comparison 
of  our  own  job  with  the  three  lowest,  if  we  are  not 
among  the  three. 


figure  is  2.67  and  ours  is  3.81.  Our  stock  is  S120.(X)0. 
To  do  the  third  lowest  job  we  should  have 
2  67 

-  of  $120,000  or  $84, (XX) 

3.81 

This  shows  that  we  are  overstocked  S36.(XX)  or  43*^. 
Our  rank,  month  by  month,  is  indicated  as  is  the 
amount  and  percent  of  overstock,  month  by  month. 
After  a  thorough  analysis  and  study  of  monthly 
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ratios,  trends,  the  elfeet  of  our  three  months’  budget 
on  our  stocks  and  so  on.  there  is  an  urge  to  know  some¬ 
thing  alxmt  sales  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  very  easily  satistied  by  writing  the  ratio  fig¬ 
ure  in  red  to  indicate  a  decrease  in  sales  and  in  black- 
to  indicate  an  increase  over  the  jirevious  year.  Auto¬ 
matically.  then,  a  glance  at  the  chart  shows  which  stores 
doing  a  go(»d  stock  job  are  also  keeping  up  their  sales 
and  which  are  slipping.  A  good  stock  job  coincident 
with  an  increase  in  sales  is  a  safe  index. 

<  )n  the  chart  shown  herewith  it  is  impracticable  to 
show  the  colors,  and  we  have  indicated  red  tigures  or 
decreases  in  sales  with  a  minus  sign,  hut  in  actual  use 
it  is  of  value  to  use  the  two  colors  because  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  contract.  \ On 
will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  vital  information  dis¬ 
closed  to  you  in  this  Wt'iy.  Hefme  studving  this  chart, 
it  would  he  a  good  itlea  to  go  over  in  reel  ink  all  fig¬ 
ures  which  are  preceded  by  a  minus  sign. 

It  will  he  noticed,  by  looking  :it  the  tigures  for  the 
three  lowest  stock  jobs  (the  poorest  jobs),  that  a  heavy 
stuck  does  not  spell  increased  sales,  and  that  in  the 
long  run  the  chart  will  show,  as  is  obvious,  that  (/ood 
stock-  jobs  and  increased  sales  are  related. 

('.ode  to  liidieute  Percent 

W’e  now  have  on  the  one  chart  considerable  informa¬ 
tion.  hut  there  is  much  more  which  can  he  added.  I'he 
chart  already  shows  the  following; 

.Stock-Sales  Ratio  ot  each  of  ten  stores  lor  each 
ntontli  of  the  year. 

Three  stores  (loins  best  stock  joh. 

( tnr  own  rank,  in  compari.son  with  all  others. 

The  Model  Ratio  (the  third  best)  conii>ared  with 
onr  own  ratio. 

W  hat  onr  stock  is.  compared  with  what  it  should  he. 
how  much  we  are  overstocked  and  the  percent  thereof. 

Which  stores  show  increa.ses  in  sales,  and  which  show 
decreases.  ( Remeinher  that  Itecause  a  tisure  hapi)ens 
to  he  in  ri*d  it  means  merely  that  the  store  shows  a 
decrea.se  in  .sales  for  that  month  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  sales-stc'ck  ratio  tisnre  does  not 
indicate  the  percent  of  decrease.) 

\\  c  now  want  tu  add  something  to  indicate  the  per¬ 
cent  of  increa.se  or  decrease  in  sales.  T'his  we  do  hv 
means  of  ordinary  tyjtewriter  symbols  as  follows: 

.•\  tipure  with  no  symbol  indicates  1  to  S’/t  increase  f>r 
decrease  in  volume  of  sales,  dependiit)’  ujxni 
whether  the  figure  is  black  ( increase )  or  red 
( decrease ) . 

fipure  followtxl  hv  the  svmlHil  (')  a])ostroiihe, 
to  lU'T. 

fipure  followetl  by  the  symlxil  t*)  star,  11  to  l.s'l. 

.■\  fiKure  followed  by  the  .synilxd  (.)  ]K-riod.  !(<  to  JO'). 
tiKure  followed  by  the  symbol  ( — )  underscore. 
Over  20' V. 

To  use  these  symbols,  simply  add  them  to  the  stock- 
sales  ratio  figures  as  shown  on  the  chart.  The  sytnhols 
have  been  added  to  the  November  column  to  illustrate 
the  poitit.  The  figure  2.-k)  underlined  tneans  that  the 
jtarticular  store  increased  its  sales  that  month  more 
than  20%.  The  figure  — 1.26*  means  that  the  store 
showed  a  loss  in  sales  volume  that  month  of  11  to  15') , 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  its  stock-sales  ratio  was 
4.26. 

.Mthongh  this  may  sound  complicated,  it  will  he 
found  (piite  the  reverse  in  actual  use.  'I'he  advantage  is 


that  all  factors  which  should  he  taken  into  con>ideration 
can  he  reflected  on  this  t>ne  .dieet,  in>tead  of  having  to 
refer  to  many  .sheets  or  re])orts. 

Sliows  Salt's  Results 

The  ne.xt  information  desired  is  our  sales  hy  months, 
in  dollars,  riiis  is  recorded  on  the  last  line  of  the 
form.  On  the  illustration  we  have  filled  in  the  '  Jciolier 
column  only,  and  the  .1'*  means  that  we  'lid  .S2'h<l(l0, 
that  it  was  a  decrease  tis  comiiared  with  last  year  and 
that  the  ])ercent  of  decrease  was  “(  )ver  20^< ."  as  shown 
hv  the  underscore.  <  )f  course  all  of  thest  are  imaginary 
figures,  used  to  dlustrale  the  points. 

If  possible,  this  chart  should  he  i)re])ared  for  the  year 
just  passed  (  I'Ufi)  and  hronght  ni>  to  the  ineseiit  date 
for  1927  as  a  start  tow.ard  its  use  for  the  current  year. 
There  is  ;i  column  provided,  headed  "No.  <)f  Monthly 
Increases"  and  this  column  should  he  kept  u]>  to  date  in 
IK-ncil.  so  that  the  figures  can  he  erased  ;ind  new  figures 
supplied  etich  iiKnith  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
they  become  i)ermanent.  There  is  also  a  line  ])rovided 
:it  the  extreme  to])  of  the  sheet,  in  which  each  month 
slionld  he  written  the  number  of  stores  showing  -.ales 
incre.'i.ses  for  the  month. 

.\11  of  these  seemingly  unrelated  factors  really  h.ave  a 
direct  hearing  n])on  the  use  of  figures  disclosed  by  the 
ch.art.  Thev  will  not  seem  com^dicated  when  you  get 
into  the  h.ahit  of  using  them.  Each  added  figure  (jr 
code  mark  save.s  reference  to  another  report  or  com¬ 
pilation  of  data. 

W’e  come  now  to  another  use  of  the  .“^tock-. "sales  Ratio 
chart.  It  is  a  simple  method  of  eliminating  the  cumber¬ 
some  and  somewhat  arbitrary  features  of  budget  ])lans 
commonly  u.sed. 

.Vutoiiiatie  Stoi'k  Budget 

Each  month,  in  advance  or  as  desired,  the  estimated 
sales  figure  may  he  entered  above  the  actual  sales  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  ])revious  year  and  a  simple  calculation  made 
to  determine  the  allowable  stock  on  hand  ;it  the  end 
of  the  month. 

'This  stock  figure  is  obtained  by  multiidying  the  third 
low  mo(lel  Ratio  for  the  given  month  by  the  amount  of 
the  estimated  sales.  If  onr  own  store  was  third  low  or 
better,  our  figures  may  be  used  for  this  particular 
month,  lixamples  for  month  of  April; 

Kstiinated  sale.s,  S()2.<MK)  X  T09  =  $1(.0.IKM) 

It  will  he  noted  that  in  some  instances  there  are  two 
allowable  stock  figures.  'These  cover  three  conditions; 
the  mathematical  stock,  based  on  the  third  low,  the 
actual  stock  that  should  be  carried  because  sales  fell 
oTf  in  this  month  or  because  of  an  exceptionally  good 
job  bv  onr  store,  which  ])laced  it  first  or  second. 

Each  month  the  dejiartment  figures  for  the  ])revious 
month  are  entered  on  the  chart  at  as  early  a  date  as 
pos^ib!e.  the  record  being  built  up  from  month  t(»  month. 
:is  this  might  indicate.  A  full  year’s  chart  is  n.sed  in 
these  illustrations  merely  to  give  a  com])rehen>ive 
graphic  jncture  and  to  facilittite  the  study  of  the  chart. 
l)arlicularly  the  relationship  of  each  month’'  figure?  W) 
the  other  .months  and  to  show  the  ttjjward  and  down- 
w.ard  trend  over  :i  periocl. 

’The  ".''-ales  to  Date”  figure  is  merely  a  pencil  figure. 
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chati^’i'il  from  montli  to  moiitli.  is  the  eolumu  headed 
'■Niinihi  r  111  Muiitlily  Increases." 

I’lV  nuan.s  nf  this  ciiart  it  is  jiossilile  to  jiidijje  the 
vaniiii'  (Ie]iartments  of  tlie  store  in  a  wav  not  jiossihle 
with  the  usual  niethnd  of  talmlatiiii,"  similar  information. 

A  store  without  at'liliations  with  other  Mores  of  similar 
tvjie.  and  not  a  memher  of  a  Research  Association  or 


one  of  the  Resetirch  (Ironi)s  of  the  (,'ontrollers’  (fon- 
^ress.  may  nevertheless  }j;et  some  helpful  informatioti 
trom  the  nse  of  this  chart  hy  talnilating  thereon  a  record 
of  its  own  past  performance,  for  say  live  or  six  years. 
Snell  self-comiiarisoiis  are  of  value  hut  at  best  they 
•  ellect  the  past,  whereas  comiiarisons  with  other  stores 
rellect  the  present  and  are  of  more  practical  value. 


Many  Progr(‘ssive  Stores  Be( 

l^l’KlNti  the  past  few  months,  nearly  ninety  pro¬ 
gressive  retailers  have  been  accepted  in  memhership 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  ( loods  Assoe'iation.  The 
list  includes  representative  stores  of  every  size  and  class 
and  adds  substantially  to  the  strength  and  jirestige  of 
the  Association. 

Valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  loytd  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .Kssuciation  in  interpreting  to  interested 
prosjiects  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  N.  R. 
1).  (i.  A.  These  members  have  sent  to  he:id(|u;irters 
a  large  nnmher  of  nominations  of  jirogressive  stores  for 
mniebership  ;md  have  done  much  to  crystallize  their 
latent  desire  to  align  themselves  with  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  whole  retail  craft. 

A  list  of  merchants  who,  in  the  jiast  few  months, 
have  joined  the  Association  follows: 

J.  M.  Hale  Cn.,  Los  .\iiKeles.  fal. ;  C.  'I'liuiuas 
Kemp.  I'reilerick,  .\ld. ;  Julin  <i.  .McCniiiiell.  llarris- 
tiurp.  I’a.;  ( ).  .\.  Hale  &  C  o.,  San  Jnse.  (  al. :  Samuel 

L.  I'rieilmaii.  .Strutliers.  Ohio;  Xelson  H.  (iriswolil. 
(juilford.  tjoiin. ;  Hayden  Hrotliers,  (dmaha,  Xehr. ; 

M.  1-evv  iS:  Sons,  Klizabeth.  X.  J.;  M.  Rich  K  Bros. 

Co..  Atlanta,  tia. ;  Bry-Block  Mercantile  Co..  Memphis. 
Tenn. ;  William  11.  'I  nmer  Co.  Inc.,  Kokomo.  Ind. ; 

The  <  ieo.  limes  Co.,  Wich'ta.  Kans. ;  M.  A.  I'elman 
Co..  Joliet,  111.;  K.  K.  Jandrey  (.‘o.,  Xeenah.  Wis. ;  J.  B. 

Ivey  &  Co..  C  harlotte,  X’.  C. ;  Cheney  s.  I'ort  Worth, 
Texas;  K.  Jordan  sV  Co.,  I’ort  Jervis.  X.  V.;  Kaiiiman 
i  Wolf,  Inc.,  llammoiHl.  Ind.;  Marcus  I.onis,  Auburn. 

X.  Y. 

Franklin  Shop,  Hempstead.  L.  I..  X.  Y. ;  The  Rosen¬ 
thal  Co..  I•'lint.  Mich.;  Continental-Keller  Co..  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs,  Iowa;  J.  II.  CJ.  I’eterson's  Sons  Co.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa;  h'ein's.  West  Palm  Beach.  I'la. ;  Herpol- 
sheinier  t.'o.,  (irand  Rapids.  Mich.;  Carson  &  Towner 
Co..  .Middletown.  X.  Y.^  -May,  Stern  &  Co.,  Pittsbiir^ih, 

Pa.;  The  Classic  Shop,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Lum¬ 
berman's  Merc.  Co..  Shelton.  Wash.;  The  \Ym.  Leys 
Dry  (iiKxls  C!o..  Xewport.  R.  L;  C.  C.  Cliaffee  C'om- 
iwny,  Kverett.  Wash.;  Falkenstcin’s,  .Anaheim.  C'alif. ; 
Holtsbertr's,  I'ort  Pierce.  I'la.;  Whitehead's,  Inc..  Xew 
Haven.  Conn.;  Rorabauuh  Dry  (ioikIs  Co.,  Wichita. 
Kansas;  The  Paris,  C'incimiati.  O. ;  Thomas  Kilpatrick 
&  C'o.,  Omaha.  Xebr. ;  .S.  W.  Rose  Co.,  Creensburu. 
Pa.;  ( )lds,  Wortman  it  Kinu.  Portland.  Ore. 

The  McC'atfrey  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Samuel 

Leask.  Watsonville.  Cal.;  Pomeroy's,  Inc..  Readinii. 
Pa.;  I'ield's  Ready-to-Wear.  Inc..  Tulsa.  ( )kla. ;  Leo¬ 
nard's,  Tulsa,  (licla.;  J.  P.  Friend.  C'hicaKo,  Ill.; 
Worth's.  Waterbury,  Conn.:  The  (i.  W.  Robinson  C'o., 
Ltd..  Hamilton,  Ontario,  I'anaila ;  Star  Dry  Coods  C'n., 
Harvey,  III.;  The  Win.  J.  Trunk  .Store,  Coatesville. 
Pa.;  ( ialloway's  ( iolden  Rule  Co..  Madison.  .S.  I).: 

Marcaret  Maris  Shop,  Brrioklyn.  X.  Y. ;  (i.  W. 

Meaver  it  Son.  <  iettvshurir.  Pa.;  .S.  B.  Sales,  Denison. 
Olvo.  ■ 

The  Riibert  Simiison  C'o.  Ltd..  Turonto.  ( fntario. 

Canada:  F'mporinm  World  Millinery  Co.  14  branches 
at  Savannah.  (la.,  ( hnaha.  Xehr.,  Blooniiniit'in,  Ill.. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Siotix  I'alls.  .S.  D..  Kokomo.  Ind.. 
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.Shreveport,  Di..  (.'umlKTland,  Md..  Xashville.  Tenn., 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Richmond.  \'a..  Xorfolk,  \’a..  Charles¬ 
ton.  S.  C  ..  Chicago,  111.;  Charles  Klenk,  I’hoeni.wille, 

Pa.;  Hankamer  Bros.,  .Sour  Lake.  Te.xas ;  Luedecke- 
.Motfatt  C'o.,  Austin,  Texas;  .Martin's,  Painted  Post, 

X.  Y.,  11.  Cirossinan,  Houston,  Te.xas;  .Mayer's  Fash¬ 
ion  .Shop.  Bedford,  Ind.;  J.  W.  .Milliken,  Inc.,  Traverse  • 

C  ity,  .Mich.;  The  .Shop  of  Individual  Dresses,  .Mitchell, 

.S.  D. ;  Fred  N'minu.  Pine  Bluff.  .\rk. ;  Wehman  .Milli¬ 
nery  Co.,  Hope,  .Ark. 

Kellert  Specialty  Shop.  Baltimore,  .Md.;  Brine, 

Smith  &  Royer,  Inc.,  <  ireenshuru.  Pa.;  Xiiilitinpale's, 
Topeka.  Kansas;  Palais  Royal,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  B.  .S. 
Chapin.  Inc.,  Crand  Rapids,  .Mich.;  l  orhes.  Inc..  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa.;  ( ).  F'nhrnian,  Inc.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. ; 
.Scharffs.  Daven))ort,  Iowa. 

I'.lYfctivv  as  the  .Assnviation  has  been  in  past  years 
in  its  service  to  members  and.  in  fact,  to  the  entire 
rttail  trade,  recent  e.xtensions  of  the  organization  and 
its  activities  provide  still  more  arguments  for  good 
stores  to  line  up  with  their  national  organizatimi. 
Twelve  expert  service  bureaus  now  are  functioning 
actively  in  the  interest  of  our  members,  iught  .Associ¬ 
ate  (iroups  are  ])ioneerin,g  in  as  many  sjiecialized  ac¬ 
tivities  of  retailing.  The  .Association  is  steadily  reach¬ 
ing  out  into  new  fields  of  investigation  and  research. 

<  lutstanding  among  recent  enterprises  which  place 
our  members  at  an  advantage  over  stores  which  are 
"going  it  alone"  are  the  Research  flroups  of  the  (.'on- 
trollers’  Congress,  the  convincing  accomidishments  of 
the  Concurrent  Convention  of  the  Store  .Managers’ 
Division  and  Controllers’  Congress  at  Chicago  and  the 
siilendid  meetings  at  the  N.  R.  D.  (].  .A.  and  it  groups 
last  February  and  throughout  the  current  vear.  the 
uni(|ue  work  of  the  Insurance  Hurt-tiu,  the  increasingly 
im]Kirtant  research  in  merchandising  ])rohlems  by  the 
^lerchandise  Managers’  Croup  and  many  others.  The 
recent  accomi>lishments  and  current  investigations  of 
the  Mureau  of  Research  and  Information  and  all  the 
.Associate  Crotijis  make  an  impressive  record  of  ad¬ 
vancement  in  retail  science. 

The  extension  of  the  .As.sociation's  memhership 
among  progressive  stores  should  and  will  go  on.  .At 
the  same  time  the  minority  of  jiresent  members  who 
are  not  utilizing  this  effective  organization  should  o]»en 
their  eyes  to  what  they  are  losing.  The  statement  has 
been  made  before  that  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  ])rovides 
a  well-rounded  stalT  of  s])tx:ialists  in  everv  phase  of 
retailing  just  as  much  on  the  payroll  of  its  members 
as  their  own  e.xecutives.  This  staff  should  he  used 
and  used  constantly.  It  is  sheer  waste  not  to  put  them 
to  work  on  your  problems.  Most  of  our  members  have 
realized  this  and  turn  to  the  Association  at  everv  o])- 
IMirtnnity  for  information  and  advice.  The  few  who 
now  do  not  should  Ik  gin  at  once  to  fonn  this  profit¬ 
able  habit. 
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Making  a  Game  of  Knowing  the  Job 

W  orkers  Gain  New  Knowledge  of  (ioods  and  Service 
When  Stores  Stage  ‘"Ask  Me  Another”  Prize  Contest 


Popular  interest  in  the 
current  leading  indoor 
sport.  “Ask  Me  Another.” 
has  I>een  capitalized  hy  wide¬ 
awake  merchants  in  many 
ways.  Its  best  ajtplication  so 
far  has  been  in  stimulating 
store  workers  to  learn  more 
about  their  institutions  and 
tlie  merchandise  they  sell. 

Store  suiterintendents  and 
Personnel  Directors  should 
breathe  a  prayer  of  thanks¬ 
giving  for  any  idea  which 
niakes  a  game  of  imparting 
knowledge  of  this  kind  tt) 
their  organizations. 

The  most  effective  use  of 
the  "Ask  Me  Another”  game 
which  has  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention  was  developed  hy 
.Scruggs-X'andervoort-lkirney 
Dry  Goods  Co..  St.  Louis, 
and  its  two  affiliated  depart¬ 
ment  .stores.  Mr.  Chester  B. 

Curtis,  who  directed  the  en¬ 
terprise.  had  supplied  to  the 
X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  details  of  the  plan  and  li.sts  of  the  l)est 
cpiestions  and  answers. 

The  basic  idea  was  a  prize  contest  between  all  de¬ 
partments  in  each  of  the  stores  in  the  group  for  the 
best  series  of  questions  and  answers  about  merchan¬ 
dise.  Each  department  which  entered  the  contest  was 
required  to  prepare  from  50  to  100  (piestions  about  its 
own  merchandise  and  also  to  supply  the  answers.  The 
awards  were  made  upon  the  merit  of  the  questions, 
not  upon  their  answers  since  every  answer  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  perfect.  An  additional  feature  was  that 
each  salesperson  in  the  departments  entered  in  the  con¬ 
test  must  write  answers  to  10  questions  prepared  by 
his  or  her  department. 


only  a  few  had  failed  to  enter. 

The  fpiestions  and  answers 
])re])ared  by  the  St.  Louis 
^tore  were  judged  by  officials 
and  merchandise  manai;ers  of 
the  Denver  st(»re.  The  Den¬ 
ver  store  material  was 
judged  by  officials  in  another 
store  in  the  grouj)  and  .so  on. 

riie  award  to  the  First 
Prize  winning  de])artment 
was  $25  to  the  Cajjtain  and 
$10  ])er  ])erson  for  each  sales¬ 
person.  stock  and  clerical. 
The  award  to  the  .Second 
Prize  winning  de|)artnient 
was  $10  to  the  Captain  and 
$5  to  each  of  the  others  as 
above.  The  award  to  the 
'fhird  Prize  winning  depart¬ 
ment  was  $5  to  the  Captain 
and  $2  to  each  of  the  others. 

F'very  selling  department 
was  eligible  to  the  contest, 
but  i)articii)ation  was  not 
com])ulsory.  ( )ne  of  the  im- 
])ortant  coiulitions  which  in¬ 
sured  jKirticipation  of  every  individual  in  the  competing 
departments  was  that  no  department  was  eligible  for  a 
prize  unless  every  salesperson  in  the  department 
answered  the  ten  test  questions  submitted.  The  "Con¬ 
ditions  for  Entering  the  Contest”  are  worth  reading: 

A — Each  department  must  prepare  in  quadruplicate 
50  to  KJO  good  questions  about  its  merchandise. 

B — Each  department  must  submit  in  quadruplicate  the 
correct  answers  to  its  own  questions. 

C — Written  examination  required.  Each  salesperson 
in  the  contest  must  write  answers  to  10  test  ques¬ 
tions  prepared  by  their  own  department. 

No  department  is  eligible  for  a  prize  unless  each 
and  every  one  of  its  salespeople  writes  the  test 
answers. 


Many  popular  fads,  ultirh  in  thain- 
salvos  have  nothin}'  to  <lo  ivith  rotailin^, 
i  may  hr  adapted  easily  tt)  store  purposes. 
j  The  "  isle  Me  Another"  ra^e  is  one  t>f 
I  these — probably  the  best  of  them  in 

[  many  years.  In  this  artirle,  there  is  a 
description  of  how  the  enrrtmt  fad  has 
been  applied  by  a  pronp  of  stores  to 
!  inwAi/ig  a  fiame  of  teaching  merchandise 
and  service  information  to  emplovees.- 
Mr.  Curtis  described  the  plan  at  the  re- 
I  cent  convention  of  the  Controllers  and 
j  Store  Manafiers  at  Chicago.  He  has  gen- 
!  erously  supplied  details  of  the  contest 
\  and  lists  of  (pu'stions  so  that  our  mem- 
\  bers  may  see  how  the  idea  was  applied. 

I  If  other  stores  adopt  the  plan,  they 

j  should  do  so  promptly.  Interest  in  "'Ask 
I  Me  Another"  probably  will  die  out  in 
I  course  of  time  and  such  a  contest  will 
be  most  successful  while  the  fail  still  is 
alitu'. 


Contest  Well-Organized 

One  of  the  .striking  features  of  the  contest  was  the 
splendid  manner  in  wffiich  it  was  organized  and  pro¬ 
moted.  Simple,  explicit  forms  were  distributed  contain¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  the  contest,  registration  blanks  for  en¬ 
trants.  information  schedules  for  departmental  captains, 
suggestions  as  to  the  sources  from  which  questions 
might  be  compiled,  last-minute  follow'-ups  and  fliers  for 
the  announcement  of  prize  winners. 

As  a  result  of  this  careful  preparation  and  promotion, 
nearly  every  department  in  the  store  entered  the  con¬ 
test.  One  of  the  information  bulletins  contains  the 
statement  the  “93  teams  are  now  entered”  at  Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney.  and  a  later  one  emphasizes  that 


form  was  supplied  to  each  Department  Manager 
for  entering  his  department  in  the  contest.  The  form 
contained  the  rules  of  the  contest  and  on  it  was  a  space 
for  entering  the  name  of  the  individual  whom  the  De¬ 
partment  Manager  appointed  as  Department  Captain. 
Each  Captain  was  required  to  assist  in  giving  the  writ¬ 
ten  tests  to  salespeople. 

Questions  on  Service  Also 

The  questions  and  answers  prepared  by  the  selling 
departmetits  were  confined  to  the  merchandise  each  car¬ 
ried.  Mr.  Curtis  i)repared.  for  distribution  through  the 
Deiiartment  Captains,  another  set  of  78  questions  and 
answers  on  store  service.  These  covered  all  phases  of 
store  service,  location  of  departments,  e.xecutive  offices, 
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service  desks  of  all  kinds  and  many  other  facts  which 
store  workers  should  know.  A  number  of  these 
questions  and  answers  will  he  reproduced  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  on. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  material  Mr.  Curtis 
has  snpiilied.  it  will  he  necessary  to  withhold  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  (piestions  and  answers  until  the 
lulv  issue  of  The  15ri.LETix.  There  are  nine  sets — 
first,  second  ;ind  third  prize  winners  from  three  stores — 
containing  :i  total  of  nearly  nine  hundred  questions  and 
answers. 

The  value  of  this  contest  as  an  educational  intlnence 
must  be  a])i)arent  to  every  merchant.  The  questions 
cover  an  amazing  variety  of  information  alnint  each 
department’s  merchandise.  By  the  time  the  contest  was 
over,  evervone  from  dejiartment  heads  down  to  stock 
clerks  and  clericals  had  familiarized  themselves  with 
merchandise  facts  which  were  invaluable  in  celling  and 
handling  their  goods.  The  following  suggestions  on  the 
source  of  (|uestions  which  were  sup])lied  to  each  de])art- 
ment  will  show  the  breadth  of  informaticjii  which  was 
dug  up: 

1 —  Xew  Merchandise. 

2 —  Unusual  merchandise. 

3 —  Source  of  merchandise  if  imported. 

•1 — Materials  (fabrics) 

5 —  Construction  (manufacture) 

6—  Price  (Why  so  expensive  or  inexpensive?). 

7— Style. 

8 —  Customer’s  questions. 

9 —  Proper  use  and  care  of  merchandise. 

When  the  questions  and  answers  finally  came  in.  it 
develojied  that  most  of  the  departments  had  gone  far 
kvomi  these  suggestions.  Many  were  submitted  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  sources  of  style,  historical  background,  suit¬ 
ability  of  merchandise  for  the  customer,  qualities  and 
construction  of  specific  merchandise  and  many  other 
factors  which  have  a  vital  part  in  the  proper  presenta¬ 
tion  of  goods  to  the  customers. 

The  Winning  Departments 

At  Scruggs-N’andervoort-Barney  Dry  Goods  Co..  St. 
Louis,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  the  Electric  Shop; 
second  prize  by  the  Cigar  Department ;  third  prize  by 
the  Stationery  Department.  Honorable  Mention  for  ex¬ 
cellence  of  questions  submited  went  to  Jewelry,  Base¬ 
ment  Hosiery,  Corsets,  Linings.  Housefurnishings  and 
.\rt  Needlework. 

-At  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  the  first  prize  went 
to  the  Corset  Department ;  second  prize  to  the  Rug 
Department:  third  prize  to  Pottery  and  Picture  Frames. 

At  the  Z.  L.  White  Co.,  Columbus.  (J.,  first  prize  was 
won  by  the  Infants’  Wear  Department ;  second  prize 
by  the  Picture  Department ;  third  prize  by  the  Glove 
Department ;  Honorable  Mention  to  Linen,  China  and 
Fur  Departments. 

The  “Ask  ]\Ie  Another”  series  on  Service  Informa¬ 
tion  iirepared  by  Mr.  Curtis  was  distributed  in  a  multi- 
graphed  booklet  with  the  title  “WTiat’s  What  and 
\\  hat’s  Where.”  The  cover  bears  a  Fontaine  Fox  car¬ 
toon  depicting  the  Terrible  Tempered  Mr.  Bangs  wreak¬ 
ing  his  vengence  upon  the  young  man  who  brought  the 
first  Question  and  Answer  Book  into  his  home.  The 
tollowing  selection  from  the  78  questions  and  answers 
prepared  by  Mr.  Curtis  shows  the  type  of  information 


l)Ooklet  was  designed  to  impress  ujx»n  store  em- 
•ees. 

WHAT'S  WHAT  AND  WHAT'S  WHERE 

-How  may  a  charge  account  be  opened? 

A. — Direct  customer  to  the  Credit  Office,  7th  ffcxir. 
-Where  is  the  Accommodation  Desk? 

A — Basement  at  Transfer  Desk. 

-Where  may  bills  l)e  paid? 

A — At  Cashier's  Cage.  1st  tloor,  near  Post  Office. 
At  Cashier’s  Cage,  7th  tloor. 

-What  does  "M.  O.  D.”  stand  for? 

A — The  Mail  ( )rder  Dei)artment.  bx'ated  on  the 
8th  tloor.  Locust  Street  side. 

-Who  has  charge  of  Music  Hall  engagements? 

A — Mr.  (lengenbach — 8th  tloor. 

-When  will  merchandise  purchased  today  be  de¬ 
livered? 

A — Tomorrow — in  city  and  suburbs. 

If  bought  on  Saturday,  delivered  Monday. 
—Where  are  telegrams  received  for  disi)atch? 

A — .\t  Post  ( )ffice.  1st  tloor. 

At  "Ask  Mr.  Foster  Service,”  7th  tloor. 

— \\  here  do  we  take  orders  for  the  following? 

Service  Answer 

Buttons  Dept.  14  Notions  1st  floor 

Custom  Made 

Shirts  ”  20  Men’s  Furnishings  1st  floor 

Embroidery  ”  46  .•Krt  Needlework  2nd  floor 

Embroidery  ”  5  A  Linens  2nd  floor 

Hemstitching  ”  46  Art  Needlework  2nd  floor 

Hemstitching  ’’  14  Notions  1st  floor 

Lamp  Shades  ’’  42D  Electroliers  4th  flcxjr 

Lamp  Shades  ’’  46  Gives  instructions 

only.  2nd  floor 

”  46  Art  Needlework  2nd  floor 
”  46  Art  Needlework  2nd  floor 


Pleating  ”  46  Art  Needlework  2nd  floor 

Quilting  ”  46  Art  Needlework  2nd  floor 

•—What  are  advantages  of  a  customer’s  Transfer? 

A — Saves  time  for  customer. 

Economy  in  wrapping. 

Economy  in  shipping  expense. 

Provides  identification. 

Cultivates  good  will  through  good  service. 

( — Where  is  the  Vandervoort  free  parking  Garage? 

-A — Charles  Street  Itetween  11th  and  12th. 

I — How  long  may  one  park  free  of  charge? 

A — Four  hours. 

) — Where  is  the  Advertising  (Jffice  ? 

A — On  the  8th  floor.  Locust  Street  side. 

) — Where  is  the  Fur  Storage  Office? 

A — On  the  3rd  floor.  Fur  Department. 

Knowing  A'^our  Own  Store 
) — Is  the  Tea  Room  open  after  3  o’clock? 

A — Y^es,  until  5  :30  o’clock. 

) — Where  is  the  Alteration  Department? 

A — 8th  floor,  Olive  Street  side. 

T — Where  is  the  Dressmaking  Department  ? 

A — On  8th  floor,  Mr.  Harbison  in  charge. 

) — Where  is  the  Hospital? 

A — 6th  floor.  Locust  Street  side. 

) — How  may  you  get  your  dentistry  done  at  about  cost  ? 
A — Through  the  E.  M.  B.  A.  Ask  Mr.  Lemon. 
(Continued  on  page  336) 
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Predetermination  Method  of  Expen^^e  Control 


A  Description  of  a  Novel  System  of  Making  Executives 
Assume  All  the  Responsibilities  (►f  Being  in  Bnsines> 


A«liln*>s  l»y  Kkmkk  F.  W  IK  bo  lot.  \V.  A.  \\  irluddl  &  Lliicaj 
l«>  llu*  (j<»iilroll«Ts‘  <’.i»n<rn‘ss  uiid  Ston-  ManajnTs"  Division 


A1U)UT  three  years  ai;n 
when  we  were  plannini^ 
to  recast  our  ortianiza- 
tion  t<i  inana^a'  tltree  stores 
instead  of  two.  we  hei^an  dis¬ 
secting  the  departinetit  store 
latsiness  into  its  coinixment 
activities. 

'I'he  niatiaijetnent  of  onr 
stores  has  always  heen  ]iar- 
ticttlarly  interested  in  ascer¬ 
taining  accurate  costs.  an<l  in 
a  desire  to  have  various  sell¬ 
ing  departments  Itear  the  hnr- 
den  of  exjiense  in  the  most 
equitable  manner.  Even  so 
far  hack  as  1913  when  we 
had  only  one  store  doing 


/>#>/ego/e.s  lo  the  mrnt  timvi-iitum  of 
thi>  ('ontrollf’rs'  ('onfiross  prononurvd 
this  iunvl  plan,  nhirh  is  dosrrihod  hy 
Mr.  If  ioholdt,  onr  of  fhr  most  sifinifi- 
rant  r«mtrihutions  to  arrotmtiiifi  and 
rontnd  sinr(‘  thr  adoptitm  of  thr  Stand¬ 
ard  .Mi-tliod.  lirransp  of  thr  ftrcat  im- 
portamr  of  this  rovointionary  projrrt. 
thr  ControUrrs'  ('(mf(n‘ss  plans  to  pnfo 
lish  a  sprcial  roport  rontaininfi  Mr. 
ft  irinddt's  addrrss  nith  charts  and  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  application  4tf  the  inne 
Predetermination  Method  ttf  Expense 
('ontrol. 


carrying  out  an  activiiv  the 
])erson  in  cli.arge.  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  his  immediate  siijier- 
ior.  itlaiis.  Ididgets.  and  ex¬ 
ecutes  the  service  rendered  liv 
that  activitv. 

We  have  tlie  general  man¬ 
ager  co-orditiating.  tirhitrat- 
itig.  and  forming  judicies  in 
addition  to  other  minor 
duties,  and  trying  to  answer 
the  (jitestion.  “What  is  it  all 
about  and  how?" 


arotmd  S4.(XX).000  we  had 

213  ex])ense  accontits  and  t)0  various  items  of  ex])ense 
allocated  to  the  .^0  odd  sellitig  dejiartments  iti  a  most 
conqdicated  combination  of  direct  charges  and  weighted 
pro-ration. 

.\lthongh  I  do  tiot  jxissess  the  title  of  C.  P.  A..  T 
have  always  had  an  intense  interest  in  acconntitig  prob¬ 
lems  and  can  hitnestlv  say  that  hv  this  time  I  feel 
quite  sure  of  the  differetice  between  a  debit  and  a  credit. 


Six  Major  Fiiiietituis 


The  method  of  ex])ense  apportionment  which  f  shall 
discuss  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  activity  chart  similar  to 
and  decidedly  more  complicated  than  the  one  illustrated 
on  the  next  page.  After  we  had  actually  named  all  the 
activities  known  to  ns  after  considerable  study  we 
attempted  to  group  the  1(»1  activities  resulting,  into 
what  seemed  to  lie  the  most  logical  major  and  minor 
groupings.  Little  consideration  was  given  to  our  previ¬ 
ous  organization,  or  other  known  existing  plans,  or 
present  personnel.  (.)f  course  in  groujting  activities 
we  had  pletity  of  hair  line  decisions  to  make,  atul 
were  tirbitrary  in  many  cases.  Much  to  our  surprise  we 
found  at  least  two  major  grotqtings  of  activities  which 
we  shall  call  functions,  which  we  considered  important 
enough  to  he  manned  individually  having  direct  contact 
with  the  general  manager  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
four  point  organization. 

Referring  to  the  chart  for  a  moment  we  find  six 
major  functions,  each  headed  by  a  major  executive  of 
the  business  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  general 
manager.  Inasmuch  as  my  topic  iloes  not  deal  with 
organization  I  will  merely  touch  on  the  primary  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  grouping  without  alluding  to  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  activities  into  jobs,  which  was  a  step  fol¬ 
lowing  the  making  of  the  activity  chart.  Let  it  he 
understood  in  the  interpretation  of  the  chart  that  in 


The  (ieiieral  Manager 

Without  discussing  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  hnying  and  selling 
should  he  split  into  two  major 
functions  with  a  re-alignment 
of  activities,  let  me  portray  the  functions  as  they  now 
exist  in  our  business.  Now  the  alignment  of  activities 
into  the  functions  shown  resulted  from  adopting  the 
following  ])oints  of  view;  (1  i  H  r  cniisiiicri'd  the  ficn- 
cral  iiKiiuificr  a  direct  ref'iuweiitiith'c  of  the  public 
elected  to  form  a  most  efficient  organiz.ation  to  distrib¬ 
ute  merchandise  with  service  as  the  ])uhlic  desired.  (2) 
ITe  took  the  attitude  that  eaeh  buyer  rea.\'  an  itidreiditai 
sf'ecialist  in  his  or  her  ]>articular  line  of  merchandise, 
and  was  desirous  of  ojierating  that  jiarticular  business 
more  or  less  a.--  general  manager  of  that  business. 

riius  as  you  look  at  the  chart  with  the  general 
manager  at  its  heail  in  its  present  jiosition.  you  find 
his  line  of  flelegated  authority  running  through  the  six 
major  functions.  With  the  Buyer  at  the  head  of  the 
chart  you  find  him  doing  only  a  few  things  for  himself 
and  depending  upon  the  general  manager  to  see  that  he 
receives  a  projier  service  from  the  various  activities 
coming  in  contact  with  his  own  individual  business. 

It  may  he  that  the  Imyers’  i)o>ition  might  change 
when  the  merchandising  function  is  split  into  buying 
and  selling.  In  that  event  iterhaps  the  Imyers’  point  of 
view  (jutlined  ahi)ve  would  shift  to  the  grouj)  merchan¬ 
dise  manager.  In  fact  we  might  almost  include  the  group 
merchandise  managers  with  the  buyers  as  it  works  out 
in  our  ])resent  organization. 

I  he  Buyer 

Let  tis  follow  the  steps  which  a  buyer  takes  in  going 
into  business  with  its.  rememberitig  that  practically  all 
he  does  an<l  takes  responsibility  for  is  ti.i  buy  and  ptrice 
merchandise.  Remember  at  this  jioint  that  in  any  large 
organization  the  buyer  is  away  consideraidy  in  market 
and  esjK'cially  in  our  organization  where  a  department 
of  three  .-tores  is  under  the  juridiction  of  one  buyer. 
Itven  the  taking  of  markdowns.  tlte  display  of  mer- 
chaiKlise  cannot  lie  done  bv  him  directlv. 
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Cuiitiiniitiji.  he  must  have  a  s])ace  in  which  to  do 
Iiusine"  'o  he  Ljoes  to  the  landlord,  who  tor  the  jntr- 
|)(>se  "t  this  analogy  has  considerahle  empty  s]iace. 
He  make'  a  lease  with  the  landlonl  for  si)ace.  Having 
made  np  his  mind  as  to  how  much  business  he  could 
do  in  that  space,  the  lease  with  the  landlord  is  on  :i 
basis  of  a  certain  i)er  cent  of  jdanned  sales,  chargeable 
inonthlv.  which  lease  covers  the  use  of  the  building, 
keeping  "f  the  space  clean  and  in  repair,  the  use  of  such 
equipment  as  will  m.ake  a  first  class  store,  and  such 
utilities  as  light,  gas.  ventilation  and  the  like. 


( )n  the  basis  of  volume  and  turn  over,  the  hanker  loans 
him  sufficient  money  at  six  jier  cent  to  cover  his  aver¬ 
age  inventory  and  accounts  receivable,  if  any.  which  by 
the  wav  is  charged  to  our  friend  the  buyer  by  the 
credit  departfnent  as  will  lie  explained  later. 

He  now  has  space  and  money.  He  then  goes  to  the 
jiersonnel  director  and  makes  a  deal  with  him  to  obtain 
a  selling  force  trained  and  supervised  during  his  ab¬ 
sence  on  the  floor  and  obtains  advice  from  the  personnel 
director  as  to  how  much  sales  production  he  can  obtain, 
and  what  selling  percentage  might  Ije  fair  in  his  hitsi- 


GIMLl^AL  MANAG,r.i^ 

T^TIMG,  to  ANSWfllLWHAT'5  IT  ALL  ABOUT  AND  HOW?? 


X’ow  the  landlord,  if  he  has  all  his  sjiace  rented,  is 
interested  in  obtaining  a  six  percent  net  return  on  the 
present  value  of  the  real  estate  aitd  equipment.  Some  of 
his  tenants  pay  much  higher  rental  on  their  sales  than 
others  because  they  can  afford  to  in  comiKitition  with 
others  in  their  line,  .'^uch  departments  as  hardware 
and  house  furnishings  would  have  been  unable  to  rent 
space  if  they  were  asked  by  the  landlord  to  pay  millin¬ 
ery  and  wearing  apparel  rents.  The  landlord  was  per- 
tectly  glad  to  get  them  a"  tenants  with  low  rent  because 
he  had  more  space  than  he  could  rent  profitablv  to  the 
ntore  lucrative  lines. 

Borrows  Gapital 

Having  obtained,  the  space  and  estimated  his  volume 
he  g(K‘s  to  the  !)anker  atid  lays  his  plans  before  him. 


ness.  He  emi)Owers  the  i)ersonnel  director,  through  his 
floor  suiJerintendents.  to  look  after  the  sales  people  to 
lie  sure  that  they  are  consistently  on  the  job.  and  that 
his  expenses  ihj  not  exceed  the  prefletermined  amount. 

Having  arranged  for  his  help,  lie  goes  into  the  market 
after  having  made  stock  plans  with  the  merchandise 
controller  aiul  his  advisor,  the  group  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger.  to  be  sure  that  he  will  not  unbalance  his  investment, 
and  buys  merchauflise  into  the  price  lines  adopted  and 
according  to  stock  plans.  Having  made  a  deal  with  the 
controller  to  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  statistical 
rejiorts  which  will  keej)  him  advised  from  time  to  time 
as  to  his  condition,  he  further  arranges  with  the  con¬ 
troller  for  his  sales  audit  and  other  procefiure  details. 
Before  he  ojKms  his  department  ( having  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  traffic  man  to  check  his  freight  and 
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express  and  move  the  goods  into  the  store  with  tlie 
most  dispatch )  he  goes  to  the  checking  superintendent 
and  gets  a  price  for  the  checking  of  his  merchandise  at 
so  much  a  hundred  dollars  cost.  He  goes  to  tlie  mark¬ 
ing  superintendent  and  makes  the  same  kind  of  a  deal 
with  him.  and  to  the  store  merchandise  manager  where 
he  arranges  for  space  to  keep  his  reserve  stocks,  and 
supervision  to  keep  those  stocks  in  condition.  He  then 
goes  to  the  publicity  director  where  he  agrees  upon  an 
advertising  program  and  .for  window  space  at  window 
rates  which  are  predetermined  on  a  daily  basis. 


HuiKlling  Sales 


Mr.  Buyer  is  now  ready  to  make  sales,  hut  has  not 
yet  made  arrangements  to  have  his  money  cashiered 
and  such  other  steps  as  follow  sales,  so  he  goes  to  the 
service  director  who  agrees  on  a  price  for  cashiering 
a  hundred  dollars  worth  of  sales  for  him.  for  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  his  adjustments,  for  the  delivery  of  his  packages, 
for  watching  his  department,  for  collecting  the  sold 
merchandi.se  to  he  delivered.  The  service  director  also 
recjuires  the  buyer  to  pay  a  certain  part  of  the  expense 
of  rendering  such  extra  serivce  which  will  bring  custo¬ 
mers  into  the  store,  such  as  the  gas  office,  post  office, 
waiting  rooms,  and  the  like. 

Thus  our  friend  the  buyer  has  taken  the  steps  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  into  business,  whereuixjn  we  shall  next 
find  out  how  the  heads  of  these  various  activities  de¬ 
termine  upon  the  price  which  they  will  charge  for  the 
rendering  of  this  service  above  mentioned. 

With  the  exception  of  interest  on  liquid  capital  used, 
and  rent  which  provides  a  real  estate  return,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  the  other  services  be  rendered  to  the  buyer 
zvithout  profit. 

It  might  be  noted  at  this  point  that  as  we  have  out¬ 
lined  the  functioi.s,  the  merchandise  function  deals 
primarily  with  the  merchandise  prior  to  its  sale;  the 
personnel  function  has  to  do  primarily  with  activities  at 
the  time  of  making  the  sale;  and  the  service  function 
specializes  in  the  activities  which  result  from  making 
of  the  sale.  The  control  function  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  producing  in  the  most  economical 
manner  the  facts  necessary  for  a  proper  management  of 
the  activities  of  the  interpretation  of  these  facts,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  general  manager.  The  property  function 
is  interested  primarily  in  keeping  the  real  estate  in  first 
class  condition  and  in  making  of  such  changes  of  layout 
and  equipment  as  will  better  adapt  the  space  for  the  use 
of  his  tenants. 


Relation  of  Executives 


manager  except  where  institutional  i)ul)licity  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  an  organization 
studv,  let  us  pass  on  with  the  remark  that  it  is  necessary 
to  put  in  this  much  of  our  own  organization  jilan  to 
give  a  background  for  the  discussictn  on  exiH-nse  budget¬ 
ing  and  apportionment.  Before  di.scussing  budgeting 
and  expen.se  apportionment  it  is  to  he  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  all  processes  of  cost  accounting  are  eniirely 
a  statistical  procedure  outside  of  the  general  ledger, 
hut  controlled  by  a  set  of  general  ledger  ex])ense 
accounts. 

I'hese  accounts  control  only  the  actind  operatiut/  c.r- 
penses  of  the  busitiess  and  do  not  control  such  c(»sts  as 
the  operating  of  the  alteration  rooms,  construction,  or 
exi)ansion  jtroperties.  We  call  this  general  ledger  oper¬ 
ating  expense  classification  oitr  h'-l  classification. 

The  various  costs  accounts  of  the  activities  above 
mentioned,  like  alteration  rooms  and  construction  de- 
parttnents,  are  controlled  by  separate  general  ledger 
accounts.  We  call  this  expense  classification  oitr  out¬ 
side  exjtense  E-3,  established  in  order  to  relieve  the 
o])erating  expenses  from  the  costs  considered  non-oper¬ 
ating  .These  outside  costs  finally  lodge  into  (T)  the 
gross  profit  calculations  such  as  the  alteration  rooms, 
(2)  into  capital  expenditures  such  as  fixtures,  and  (3) 
into  expen.se  reserves  such  as  equipment  repairs  made 
by  the  construction  department. 


An  Additional  Classification 


The  necessity  for  having  major  executives  head  the 
functions  as  outlined  arose  mainly  from  the  idea  that 
the  activities  of  each  function  are  practically  unrelated 
and,  secondly,  that  the  general  manager  considered  it 
entirely  possible  to  contact  six  major  executives,  and 
considered  that  his  influence  might  produce  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  when  in  the  hands  of  specialists. 
In  practice  we  consider  several  of  the  executives  of  the 
merchandise  function  other  than  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  quite  as  important  as  the  functional  heads.  There 
is  no  intention  to  convey  an  unimportant  position  to  the 
director  of  publicity  although  in  our  plan  his  contact 
with  the  general  manager  is  through  the  merchandise 


In  view  of  the  three  store  type  of  our  organization  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  have  one  additional  expense  classi¬ 
fication,  winch  might  be  eliminated  in  the  operation  of  a 
single  store,  called  the  common  classification.  This 
classification  bears  accounts  for  all  exj)enses  which  must 
he  apportioned  to  more  than  one  of  our  stores.  In  de¬ 
scribing  our  accounting  system  we  will  eliminate 
further  discussion  on  the  common  classification  and 
outline  our  plan  as  it  exists  as  if  it  applied  to  a  single 
.store,  which  is  perhaps  more  applicable  to  the  problems 
of  other  .stores. 

The  expense  accounts  appearing  on  the  common  and 
store  classification  merged  as  above  described  are  of 
two  classes :  ( I )  A  class  of  accounts  which  represent 
monetary  expenditures,  depreciation,  and  accruals,  orig¬ 
inating  in  the  activities  and  controlled  by  the  general 
ledger  operating  expense,  control  accounts  E-1.  f2)  A 
class  of  accounts  which  receive  charges  from  one  activi¬ 
ty  made  to  another  for  service  rendered  which  inflates 
the  activity  expenses  above  the  general  ledger  operating 
expense  by  an  amount  which  will  provide  ( 1 )  a  six 
per  cent  net  real  estate  return  on  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erties,  and  (2)  a  six  per  cent  return  on  the  capital 
invested  in  liquid  assets.  (It  should  be  mentione<l  in 
passing  at  this  point  that  the  crediting  and  debiting  of 
charges  between  functions  does  result  in  a  minor  differ¬ 
ence  which  we  have  found  up  to  the  present  time  to  be 
negligible.) 

Thus  when  we  add  the  total  of  the  expense  accounts 
of  both  classes,  we  have  for  any  specific  period  a  total 
of  what  are  the  operating  expenses  for  carrying  on  our 
store  activities. 

The  arrangement  of  these  statistical  expense  ac¬ 
counts  is  by  functions  and  activities,  practically  as 
shown  bv  the  chart.  Most  activities  shown  in  the  rect- 
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anffles  on  the  charfje  are  costed,  and  we  have  106  activi¬ 
ties  tiot  aiipearing  on  the  cliart  which  are  also  costed. 

In  considering  whether  or  not  an  activity  should  he 
costed  we  took  into  consideration  ( 1 )  the  value  of  the 
intonnation  to  the  manager  in  charge.  (2)  the  cost  of 
clerical  work  involved,  (3)  the  accuracy  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  when  so  obtained.  Needless  to  say  there  were 
many  activities  which  we  were  desirous  of  costing 
where  it  would  he  too  exj)ensive  a  ])rocedure  and  where 
the  information  was  of  (luestionahle  accuracy  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  money  sjjent  in  its  accumulation. 
Each  activity  and  suh-activity  account  which  is  costed 
carries  the  natural  division  of  accounts  of  salaries, 
sui)|)Iies,  etc.,  and  a  set  of  accounts  used  for  inter¬ 
activity  charges. 

A  Typical  Budget 

Each  functiftnal  e.xecutive.  or  his  managers,  budgets 
his  activity  cost  using  a  six  month  merchandising  jdan. 

Let  us  here  describe  a  typical  budget  procedure  for 
an  activity,  such  as  the  cost  of  o])erating  a  buyer’s 
office.  Naturally  after  budgeting  the  amount  of  buyers’ 
salaries,  clerical  salaries,  and  supplies,  certain  inter¬ 
activity  charges  must  be  added  to  the  budget  to  obtain 
a  true  cost.  The  buyer’s  office  needs  records.  He  ob¬ 
tains  his  various  reports  on  a  subscription  price  basis 
from  the  controller.  He  uses  office  space  which  he  rents 
on  a  loft  basis  from  the  landlord.  He  has  a  typewriter 
which  he  rents  from  the  landlord  at  a  predetermined 
monthly  charge  to  cover  depreciation  and  repairs.  He 
has  a  telephone  provided  by  the  service  director  at  a 
predetermined  monthly  charge  covering  part  of  the 
operation  of  the  swdtch  hoard  Telephone  Company 
charge.  He  figures  on  some  turn  over  in  his  clerical 
help  and  budgets  a  i)lacement  charge,  the  rate  for  which 
is  received  from  the  jjersonnel  department.  He  budgets 
a  charge  for  the  paying  of  his  invoices  and  the  receiv¬ 
ing  of  a  weekly  markup  report  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
controller.  Thus  it  may  l)e  seen  that  a  large  part  of  the 
■  actual  e.xpense  of  certain  activities,  such  as  the  control 
and  the  property  functional  expense,  is  hilled  into  other 
activities  so  that  only  the  residue  of  those  functions’ 
e.xpenses  are  applicable  as  charges  to  the  selling  de¬ 
partments.  An  example  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
control  function  only  charges  the  selling  departments 
for  sales  audit  service  and  credit  office  service.  There 
is  no  Ijilling  for  service  lietween  activities  of  the  same 
function. 

Based  on  Pla»,  1  Sales 

The  procedure  in  establishing  budgets  is  to  begin 
with  a  budget  of  the  ])roperty  function  l)ecause  very 
little  is  hilled  into  that  function  by  others.  Personnel  is 
second  for  the  same  reason.  Third  is  the  banking 
budget,  the  clerical  part  of  which  is  absorl)ed  by  the 
administrative  function.  Control  is  fourth,  service 
fifth,  and  merchandise  is  sixth.  This  procedure  is  logi¬ 
cal  in  view  of  the  inter-activity  charges  made.  It  should 
l)e  rememl)ered  at  this  point  that  these  budgets  have  been 
created  f)n  the  basis  of  planned  sales  volume  determined 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  major  functional  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  group  merchandise  managers. 

The  activity  managers  having  determined  on  their 
budgets  now  ascertain  the  volume  of  service  likely  to 


(X'cur  in  their  activities.  Thus  in  many  cases  a  charge 
for  units  of  service  is  established.  Having  established 
rates  for  many  kinds  of  service,  we  now  find  the  activ¬ 
ities  hilling  departments  for  the  service  so  rendered  in 
actual  operatioti.  which  income  to  the  activity  lodges  in 
a  set  of  activity-income-accounts  se])arate  and  distinct 
from  the  expense  accounts.  The  income  accounts  are 
never  closed  into  the  expense  accounts.  The  balances  of 
the  two  provide  the  information  found  on  the  activity 
])rofit  and  loss  statement.  Not  only  do  activities  receive 
income  for  service  hills  at  a  unit  rate,  hut  they  also  re¬ 
ceive  by  way  of  apportionment  of  expenses  to  selling 
dei)artments  pro-rating,  weighted  or  otherwise,  the  act¬ 
ual  ex])ense  incurred  for  the  period,  or  the  budgeted 
expense. 

The  latter  method  is  used  only  where  the  actual  ex- 
I)ense  is  very  constant  in  order  to  expedite  the  issue  of 
the  final  statement.  It  sht)uld  l)e  clearly  understood  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  that  selling  salaries  and  advertising 
other  than  display  are  an  apportionment  of  the  actual 
expense  as  it  is  created.  Thus  we  have  a  system,  which 
by  the  way  has  now  been  in  vogue  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half,  where  we  are  likely  to  show  a  profit  or  loss 
in  any  one  of  our  non-selling  departments.  We  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  just  as  much  in  the  business  of  deliver¬ 
ing  parcels  as  in  the  selling  of  notions.  Selling  depart¬ 
ments  receive  a  hill  monthly  which  we  call  a  Monthly 
\’ariahle  Charge  hill  which  informs  them  of  their  ex- 
ixnditures  at  the  rates  established  for  certain  items. 

We  calculate  our  net  profits  by  departments  quarterly. 
However,  by  going  through  an  extra  step  of  apixjrtion- 
ment  and  by  using  a  group  expense  classification,  we 
are  able  to  obtain  a  net  profit  statement  by  groups  of 
departments  monthly  at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  We 
have  twelve  groups  of  departments  including  the  l)ase- 
ment. 

Now  let  us  list  some  of  the  things  which  appear  to 
he  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  plans  outlined. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

Among  the  disadvantages  w’e  see  are  f  1 )  the  inability 
to  compare  our  present  figures  with  the  past  records 
and  with  the  records  of  others,  althought  the  major 
comparisons  of  salaries,  advertising,  and  supplies  are 
still  available.  (2)  Possibly  the  cost  is  a  disadvantage. 

(3)  A  further  disadvantage  is  that  an  executive  from 
the  outside  is  temporarily  lost  in  view  of  the  non-con- 
formative  nature  of  the  system  with  his  past  experience. 

(4)  Without  harmonious  relationship  existing  in  an 
organization  it  is  possible  internal  friction  might  be 
heightened  in  view  of  the  competitive  nature  of  the  plan. 

Among  the  advantages  are  the  following:  (1)  pos¬ 
sibly  the  cost  of  operation.  We  have  nine  clerks  and 
two  Elliot  Fisher  Machine  Operators  who  do  the  ex- 
l)ense  statistical  bookkeeping  and  income  account  book¬ 
keeping  of  the  three  stores  all  on  time;  assist  in  the 
compiling  and  proving  of  the  expense  budget ;  do  the 
inter-activity  hilling;  render  monthly  salary  reports  by 
activities ;  issue  the  monthly  group  net  profit  reports 
and  cpiarterly  selling  department  net  profit  statements, 
monthly  activity  profit  and  loss  statements  compared 
to  the  budgetd  figures,  monthly  departmental  variable 
charge  hills,  a  weekly  departmental  advertising  produc- 
{Continned  on  page  318) 
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Methods  for  Measuring  Service 

A  Discussion  of  Three  Scientific  Ways  to  Estimate 
How  Store’s  Customer  Is  Served— Guesswork  Is  Risky 

Athlress  hv  Dr.  W  .  \\  .  Ghartfrs,  rniversily  of  Chicago,  to  llic  Store  Alanajiers"  Division 


IWAXTto  outliife  a  imnil)er  of  metlKuls  that  are  used 
for  measuriujj  store  service  and  to  evaluate  them 
to  indicate  wliich  it  seems  to  me  are  tlie  most  relialtle 
and  wliich  are  most  open  to  criticism. 

The  first  method  that  is  used  is  to  estimate  profits. 
Just  this  morning  an  organization  that  has  a  small 
group  of  stores  in  Chicago  said  something  about  the 
service  having  been  imiiroved  recently.  I  asked  them 
how  they  knew,  and  they  said  the  hank  balance  .was 
very  much  better  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  I  think 
we  use  this  method  with  a  good  deal  of  frequency,  this 
method  of  deciding  that  if  we  have  a  jirofitahle  busi¬ 
ness  the  service  must  be  good.  However,  in  trying  to  get 
any  factor  that  will  measure  such  a  thing  as  service, 
we  always  have  to  take  account  of  this  scientific  fact — 
that  there  may  he  other  factors  involved  in  the  measure 
than  are  present  in  the  thing  that  we  are  measuring. 

Factors  in  Profit 

Specifically,  profits  are  not  dejiendent  uiion  service 
alone :  profits  are  deiiendent  upon  at  least  three  other 
things.  Freipiently  a  store  has  gotten  its  clientele 
through  having  very  nnusual  merchandise  values.  .Such 
stores  tend  to  draw  around  them  a  large  group  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  and  in  doing  that  of  course  enhance  their 
])rohts.  We  cannot  say.  therefore,  that  increase  in 
jirofits  indicates  improvement  in  service,  because  it  may 
he  cine  to  unusual  merchandise  values. 

Tn  addition  to  that,  the  profits  may  he  deiiendent  upon 
the  location  of  the  store.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  in  securing  locations  for  chain  stores  or 
in  changing  location,  consideration  is  given  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic  and  to  other  factors  that  will  influence  the 
number  of  people  who  go  by  the  door.  Conceivably, 
then,  a  store  might  not  have  unusual  values  nor  unusual 
service,  hut  because  of  its  location  might  verv  well  give 
gc)od  profits.  Indeed,  in  many  lines  the  location  with 
ordinary  merchandise  may  show  profits  where  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  extremely  had  because  it  is  so  handv  to  go  into 
that  particular  place  and  get  the  merchandise. 

We  know  also  that  advertising  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  volume  and  therefore  with  profits.  Conse- 
cpiently.  increase  in  profits  may  mean  a  new  advertising 
policy :  it  may  mean  a  better  advertising  man  and  no 
imiirovement  in  service  whatever. 

\aluuliun  of  Service 

I'hese  four  factors,  then,  enter  into  profits — that  is. 
merchandise  values,  location,  advertising,  and  service, 
and  each  of  them  has  to  he  given  its  own  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  increase  or  decrease  in  profits.  Profits, 
therefore,  are  not  a  measure  for  service  alone. 

We  might  say  that  service  is  the  most  inqiortant  of 
these  four.  I  have  not  seen  statistics  which  have  rated 
these  in  the  opinions  of  cvistomers  or  otherwise,  but  I 


do  know  so  far  as  merchandise  value  and  service  are 
concerned  in  some  of  the  studies  that  we  have  made, 
that  out  of  a  total  of  UX)  jier  cent  of  reasons  whv  cus¬ 
tomers  patronize  stores.  fifty->ix  jier  cent  are  due  to 
courteous,  intelligent  and  rapid  >ervice.  and  thirty- 
seven  iier  cent  are  due  to  >])ecial  values  in  merchandise 
and  exclusive  models. 

A  second  method  of  me<'i>uring  service  is  what  I  might 
call  the  state  of  digestion  of  the  chief  executive.  'I'here 
are  some  chief  executives  who  are  never  satisfied  with 
anything,  and  for  them  the  service  is  always  rotten, 
riiere  are  other  executives  who  are  of  a  rather  more 
kindly  turn  whose  food  agrees  with  them  better,  and  on 
the  whole  feel  that  the  .service  in  their  store  is  not  so  bad. 

'I'his  temiier.ametit  of  the  executives  is  not  a  joke.  I 
know  store  after  stfue  whose  efficiency  is  judged  by  the 
wav  the  executive  feels,  whether  it  is  a  iiermanent 
grouch  or  whether  it  is  an  occasional  flash  of  irritation. 

I  have  seen  he.ads  cut  oft  because  of  iuefficienev  as 
judged  by  au  executive  who  was  not  feeling  well  at  the 
time  the  work  of  the  subordinate  was  beitig  brought  up 
for  e.xamination. 

This  temperamental  subjective  attitude  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  is  frerpiently  based  on  a  certain  type  of  data.  That 
is  to  say,  there  is  a  third  method  that  is  used  in  measur¬ 
ing  service  in  a  store,  and  that  is  the  casual  comment 
that  the  executives  hear  from  time  to  time  from  people 
with  whom  they  come  into  c< intact. 

On»>-Sided  Gommeiil 

I  supiiose  that  in  the  main  executives  who  have  not 
kept  objective  records  are  guided  a  good  deal  by  these 
casual  comments.  <  tbvionslv.  that  is  not  a  sati'-factorv 
method  of  measuring  service  because  it  is  so  casual.  It 
is  not  onlv  casual,  but  you  are  likely  to  get  the  mistakes 
and  the  criticisms  of  the  store  r.ather  than  the  good  state¬ 
ments  about  the  store:  those  causual  comments  are  likely 
to  give  one  a  lower  (qiinion  of  the  store  than  jierhaps 
would  come  by  more  objective  methods. 

These  are  the  three  methods  that  I  think  are  most 
coinmonlv  used:  scrutiny  of  jirofits.  the  subjective 
opinion  of  the  person  who  is  connected  with  the  store, 
and  the  casual  comments  which  arise  from  time  to 
time.  In  these  latter  days  we  have  been  swinging  over 
farther  and  farther  from  these  things  that  I  call  in 
highbrow  language  subjective,  matters  of  o^iinion.  to 
more  objective  bases  on  which  to  measure  service.  In 
general,  all  of  these  methods  of  measurement  center 
around  well-kept  records,  actual  figures.  If  we  can  in 
some  way  get  the  efficiency  of  our  service  exjiressed  in 
terms  of  figures,  we  feel  that  to  that  extent  we  are 
coming  to  have  a  more  accurate  iqiinion  of  the  service 
of  the  store.  W  hat  I  am  interested  in  is  describing 
three  other  methods  used  now  of  a  more  fibjective  'ort 
to  see  whether  or  not  service  is  im])roving  so  far  as  the 
customer  himself  is  concerned. 
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( )I)vi‘iii-ly.  tlie  first  inelluxl  ut  deterniinin^  whether 
or  nut  service  is  ^uud.  nut  iti  itself  a  euniplete  inethud 
Init  Useful  a>  far  a'  it  it,u)es.  is  the  study  <if  cuniplaints 
from  tlie  Imreau  uf  adjustment.  I  am  <iuite  euuviuced 
that  the  eum])!aiuts  ^ive  us  a  very  "uud  picture  uf  the 
service  fruui  day  tu  day  in  the  relatimi  uf  one  day  to 
another.  If  yuu  watch  the  cumiilaiuts  yuu  can  rather 
easilv  tell  what  is  the  cause  uf  the  rise  uf  cumplaiuts  at 


a  ])articular  time.  I  liave  studied  hundreds  uf  them 
myself,  ^rajdis  uf  the  cumplaiuts  ])er  thuusaud  traus- 
actiuus.  and  wherever  yuu  .^ee  a  lea]),  a  rise,  a  hump, 
the  man  iu  the  store  can  almost  tdways  tell  you  what  the 
reason  was — a  s])ecial  sale.  Christmas  rush,  the  addition 
uf  flour  s])ace.  what  not. 

d'he  only  cumi)laiut  tu  make  ahuut  the  hureau  of  ad¬ 
justment  as  measuriuu  et'ficieucy  of  service  is  that  the 


Store  Manager's  Opportunity  Lies  in  New  Field 

Hv  J.  H.  Paswatkrs,  (iliuiriiiaii.  Store  Managers'  Division 


^  I  wish  tu  take  this 
!  ui)])urtuuity  to  thank 
the  memhers  of  the 
!  .Store  .\Iauauers’  Divi¬ 
sion  fur  the  honor 
which  they  have  con¬ 
ferred  n])un  me  in 
electin.u  me  their 
Chairman  fur  the 
cumins  year  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  ex¬ 
press  to  them  my  a])- 
])reciation  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  of  the  ul>- 
_  li”atiuns  which  are 
.1.  II.  assumed  with  this  of¬ 

fice. 

The  jiruofe'S  uf  the  .Store  Mana<,fers'  Divisit)n 
has  lietn  >teady  and  Pennine,  d  his  has  keen  par¬ 
ticularly  true  ilurinu  the  past  year  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Hawkins  and  his  Hoard.  I 
also  wi'h  to  take  this  u|)]M*rtunity  to  jirevail  ujion 
the  pre>ent  memhers  of  the  Hoard  to  ijive  their 
enthusiastic  and  loyal  snp]K)rt  to  the  .i(rou])  dnr- 
int;  the  cumins  year  in  order  that  it  may  steadily 
fju  forward  and  accomplish  the  pru;:;ram  whicli 
will  later  he  listed. 

dhe  .Store  Manat^ers'  Division  is  one  of  the 
newest  .i;run])>  of  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  has 
rather  a  run|L:h  ])ath  ahead  of  it.  If.  however, 
it  can  surmount  the  many  obstacles  and  succeed 
in  ])erformin<i  the  functions  which  it  should  jier- 
turm.  it  will,  he  .able  to  render  to  the  retail  craft 
a  lastin'^  service.  'I'he  ])osition  of  Store  Manager 
is  a  recent  deveIo]iment  in  retailiufj  and  its  im- 
ptirtance  is  still  not  a])])reciated  by  a  lartje  num¬ 
ber  of  merchants.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  im- 
I>ortance  of  this  ])osition  came  into  beinj^  at  the 
end  of  the  ])0'.t-war  his^h  ])rice  cycle  and  was 
forceil  njxtn  stores  because  of  the  need  at  that 
time  of  scientific  man.afrement  in  the  control  of 
exiienses  and  service  operations. 

I']*  to  that  time  in  most  stores  mere'handise  had 
been  su])reme.  Mere'handise  Manafjers  rode  on 
the  wave  of  ])rf)S])erity  and  increasing  prices.  All 
‘bought  of  ee'onomie'al  o])eration  had  been  thrown 
to  the  winds.  It  was  not  necess.ary  with  vf)Iume 
increa.'ing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Therefore,  when 


the  break  in  ])rices  arrived  :ind  the  Controllers 
be'gan  to  show  the  store  owners  that  their  ])rofits 
e'ould  only  be  made  through  jirojier  e'ontrol  of 
ex])e*nses.  the  realization  came  that  cold  blooded 
scientific  management  was  a  necessary  factor  f)f 
equal  imjx.)rtance  to  any  other  in  the  store.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  store  owners  began  to  seek 
the  best  material  in  their  own  organizations  and 
from  industry  to  assume  the  burdens  of  Stf)re 
Manager.  This  was  the  changing  ]M>iiu.  if  I  may 
say  so.  from  a  combination  of  l-lm]>loyment  Man¬ 
ager  and  head  ])orter  to  a  real  Manager  of  <  )i)era- 
tions. 

This  explanation  is  made  to  bring  out  the  ]x»int 
that,  while  the  grouj)  is  new.  the  job  als<j  is 
new  and.  therefore,  leaders  in  the  Store  Mana¬ 
gers'  Division  will  of  necessity  have  to  educate 
the  members  of  the  .grouj)  and  their  employers 
well  to  the  real  im])ortance  of  the  service  that  can 
be  rendered  by  the  Store  Manager.  ])rf)vided  he 
a])i)reciates  the  o])])ortunities  which  are  before 
him. 

'I'hose  who  have  .attended  the  four  Conventions 
of  this  grou])  held  thus  far  and  who  have  earnestly 
desired  to  seek  knowledge  for  the  benefit  f)f  their 
stores  cannf)t  have  helped  but  realize  more  and 
mf)re  that  certain  methods  of  in<lustrial  m.anage- 
uKiit  c.an  and  must  be  a])|>lied  to  de])artment 
stores.  No  one  at  the  ]>resent  time  is  willing  to 
.admit  that  any  wage  ])lan  he  is  using  in  either 
the  selling  or  o|)er.ating  division  is  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Neither  will  many  admit  that  they  have 
solved  the  problem  of  correct  management  insofar 
as  maintenance  and  u])-keep.  warehousing,  deliv- 
erv  and  the  m.any  other  ])roblem>  which  tire  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  Store  Manager.  The  Store 
M.an.agers’  Divi>iion  can.  thrr)ugh  its  membership 
Hoard  and  its  Planning  and  Research  Committee, 
make  or  recommend  scientific  and  economical 
methods  of  operation  for  every  operating  branch 
of  a  store.  ])rovided  the  mtml)ers  will  be  self  sac¬ 
rificing  and  give  of  their  time  to  the  cause. 

It  will  .also  be  necessary  largely  to  increase  the 
membershi])  in  order  that  adef|uate  force  can  be 
m.aintained  in  the  New  York  <")ffice  to  handle 
|)ro])erlv  the  detail  involved.  This  campaign  for 
increased  membershi])  will  be  the  first  .activity 
undertaken. 
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bureau  of  adjustment  is  of  very  little  use  for  measure¬ 
ment  unless  the  graphs  are  kept  and  the  trends  and 
tendencies  are  shown  from  year  to  year. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  satisfactory  .service  is 
not  comjdetely  reflected  in  complaints.  There  are  many 
people,  for  instance,  who  don’t  make  a  complaint  be¬ 
cause  the  goods  have  not  been  delivered  on  time,  yet  who 
go  out  of  the  store  feeling  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
it.  Complaints  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  delivery — 
perhaps  they  have  more  to  do  with  delivery  than  they 
have  to  do  with  the  actual  sales  service  when  the  sales 
interview  is  carried  on.  At  any  rate,  we  do  have  the 
possibility  of  making  a  much  more  thorough-going 
study  of  the  service  that  is  given  in  the  stores  by  the  use 
of  a  technic,  that  now  is  being  <|uite  widely  used,  known 
as  service  shopping. 

Service  Shopping 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it.  I  might  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  is  different  from  comparative  shopping  in 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  i)rice  of  merchandise 
and  it  is  different  from  shopping  for  purposes  of  dis¬ 
covering  whether  or  not  employees  are  honest ;  it  is  an 
actual  shopping  of  .service  to  see  how  satisfactorily  that 
service  is  carried  on.  It  is  carried  on  in  two  or  three 
ways.  .Sometimes  there  are  hired  shoppers  who  do 
nothing  but  shop  for  the  stores  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  professional  shoppers.  Those  shopjjers,  however, 
become  known  to  sales  peoi)le  and  it  makes  their  service 
unnatural. 

better  plan,  I  think,  as  agreed  by  all  who  have  tried 
it  is  to  get  a  corps  of  women  who  are  not  professional 
shoppers,  who  are  housewives  for  the  most  part,  who  do 
shopping  occasionally.  They  do  eight  or  ten  shoppings  in 
a  day  and  make  reports  on  those,  and  perhaps  do  that 
once  or  twice  a  month.  In  other  words,  if  one  wanted 
200  shoppings  a  month,  instead  of  having  that  done  all 
by  one  person  one  would  say  that  each  person  could 
do  ten  shoppings  and  get  twenty  different  people  to  do 
them.  Obviously,  there  is  the  problem  of  keeping  such 
a  grf)up  together,  but  that  is  not  a  serious  matter  because 
there  are  many  women  who  are  extremely  anxious,  for 
many  reasons,  to  do  a  little  of  this  shopping.  The  reas¬ 
ons  that  they  have  are  these — perhaps  they  belong  to  a 
club  and  to  earn  five  dollars  for  a  day  like  this  becomes 
an  easy  way  to  raise  the  money.  I  have  been  surprised 
to  learn  that  a  large  number  of  housewives  have  a  kind 
of  missionary  spirit ;  they  really  want  to  help  the  stores, 
partly  through  altruistic  reasons,  and  partly  so  they 
will  get  Ijetter  service,  and  in  many  cases  they  would 
be  willing  to  go  out  and  do  it  for  nothing.  Then  we 
have  a  number  of  women  who  think  it  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  earn  five  dollars. 

Make  Written  Reports 

Whatever  the  reasons  are,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  get 
these  women  of  intelligence  to  go  in  with  a  fresh  cus¬ 
tomer  point  of  view  and  size  up  the  transaction.  They 
also  are  asked,  of  course,  as  you  know’,  to  report  on 
courtesy,  to  report  on  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing. 
We  have  always  found  that  they  were  quite  willing  to 
write  out  the  story  of  the  whole  transaction  on  the  back 
of  the  sheet  on  which  they  reported.  Incidentally,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  interested  in  training.  I  was  always  glad  to 
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see  that  done,  because  these  reports  made  by  the  shop-  ; 
l)ers  can  be  used  by  judicious  buyers  as  a  very  go^ 
l)asis  for  training  in  the  department.  If,  for  instance,  f 
one  has  five  sho])pings  in  a  department  and  four  of 
tho.se  are  good  and  one  is  bad.  the  four  good  ones  are  { 
glad  to  know’  about  it  because  it  makes  them  feel  happy, 
and  the  one  bad  one  can  be  shown  just  w’here  the  diffi-  ' 
culty  w’as  in  that  ])articular  transaction.  So  the  by- 
l)roduct  of  this  service  shopping  is  of  as  much  im|)ort-  | 
ance.  I  think,  as  the  mesaurement  of  service.  | 

All  kinds  of  things  can  be  service  shopped,  that  is  to 
say  all  kinds  of  things  with  which  the  customer  comes  L 
in  contact.  We  can  shop  the  telephtnie.  w’e  can  shop  the  J 
rettirning  of  goods,  the  time  that  it  takes,  we  can  shop  I 
delivery,  we  can  shoj)  the  credit  dej)artment,  w’e  can  P 
sho])  the  earlv  morning  service  in  the  store,  w’e  can  shop  L 
for  advertised  merchandise.  I 

The  matter  has  gone  far  enoitgh.  I  think,  to  indicate  | 
about  how  many’  shoppings  are  needed  to  get  a  picture. 
When  you  realize  that  in  a  department  store  in  a  city  i 
like  Pittsburgh  there  are  alxnit  6,000  or  7,000  sales  L 
])eoi)le,  or  really’  12,000  [)eo|)le  in  our  stores,  and  a  I 
very  huge  number  of  transactions  each  year,  y’ou  won-  I 
der  how’  many  transactions  w’ould  be  necessary’  in  order 
that  one  might  get  a  picture  of  the  service. 

A  Sampling  Process 

We  have  f(nmd  that  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  if  we 
made  about  1.500  shoppings  w’ithin  a  month  for  the  | 
stores,  we  got  a  very  excellent  ])icture  of  the  service  in 
the  different  stores.  That  is  w’hat  the  statisticians  call  » 
a  sampling,  and  it  seems  very  reliable.  In  a  store  of  i 
3000  people  they  use  about  300  shoppings  a  month  as  a  I 
regular  process.  Sometimes  they  run  that  dow’u  to  250.  | 
They’  feel,  and  I  feel  myself,  that  that  10%  sho])ping 
per  employ’ee.  unless  the  store  is  very  small,  gives  rather  | 
reliable  results.  I 

I  might  indicate  the  particular  value  that  I  see  in  I 
this  service  shopping  in  connection  w’ith  training  or  with  I 
any  other  program  or  project  that  is  carried  on.  If  we 
could  shop  a  store  or  a  department  before  some  ])roject  _ 
is  put  in  and  find  w’hat  the  percentage  of  satisfactory'  I 
sales  and  transactions  is,  and  then  if  w’e  could  put  on  | 
our  project  and  at  the  end  of  the  project  test  again 
by  means  of  the  service  shopping,  if  we  saw  improve¬ 
ment  we  would  know  that  this  training  had  been  satis¬ 
factory.  We  cannot  al way’s  judge  by  impressions  as  to 
whether  or  not  training  is  satisfactory. 

I  recall  again  in  one  of  our  stores  years  ago  we  were 
putting  on  a  courtesy  and  interest  campaign.  The  month 
before  the  campaign  w’as  put  on,  the  store  was  shopped 
and  the  percentage  of  satisfactory  sales  was  fifty-five. 
That  W’as  low.  That  w’as  several  years  ago,  and  that 
same  store  now  has  a  percentage  of  eighty  to  eighty-five 
rather  regularly’.  The  campaign  was  put  on  during  May, 
the  big  sale  was  on  in  June  and  July,  and  the  shopping 
was  made  again  in  July  and  August  to  see  w’hether  there 
had  been  a  rise,  or  what  had  happened.  W’e  found  that 
the  percentage  of  satisfactory’  sales  had  risen  from 
fifty’-five  to  sixty-five  and  had  been  maintained  rather 
w’ell  at  that  level  for  tw’o  or  three  months.  In  fact, 
never  in  the  period  of  the  next  three  or  four  y’ears,  as 
I  recall  the  figures  quite  clearly,  at  any  time  did  it  get 
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Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Store  Manag 

ers’  Division  ] 

Cliainnan 

*J.  H.  Paswaters 

James  A.  Hearn  &  Son 

New  York 

I 

1 

I’ic'c  Cliainiuni  for  Mid-Atlantic 

*Shekidax  (iORTO.N 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York 

Vice-Chairman  for  Mid-West 

♦Chester  B.  Curtis 
Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney 

D.  G.  Co. 

St.  Louis,  ^lo. 

Vice-Chairman  for  South  ! 

*F.  W.  Evans 

The  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.  1 

New  Orleans,  La.  j 

Max  E.  Friedman 

Ed.  Schuster  Co.,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

*B.  G.  Hawkins 

The  Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  M.  Meyers  { 

Kaufmann’s  “The  Big  Store”  1 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  | 

*M.  A.  Mueller 
O’Neill  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

|.  L.  Coyne 

Mandel  Brothers 

Chicago,  III. 

L.  E.  Eastman 

Kastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft  ! 

Portland,  Me.  | 

K.  W.  Starr 

The  Pelletier  Stores  Co. 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Z.  Himelhoch 

Himelhoch  Bros.  &  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  H.  Levi  \ 

The  Hecht  Co. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  Z.  Tucker  George  V.  Thompson  , 

W.  A.  Wiel)oldt  &  Co.  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.  1 

Chicago,  Ill.  Youngstown,  O. 

*Executive  Committee  ' 

!' 

i 

down  to  fifty-ftve  afjain.  There  was  a  rise  and  it  stayed 
rather  steady. 

The  next  year,  since  the  campaign  was  so  satisfac¬ 
tory.  it  was  decided  that  they  would  try  it  over  again, 
so  they  did.  The  campaign  seemd  to  lie  just  as  satisfac- 
toty’  as  it  was  the  year  l)efore,  hut  we  found  that  by  our 
shopping  l)efore  and  after  there  had  been  no  improve¬ 
ment  at  all  in  the  service.  It  was  rather  clear  to  us, 
indeed,  that  the  campaign  was  useful  for  taking  up  the 
slack  at  the  start,  hut  that  as  a  steady  process  it  probably 
did  not  do  so  much  good. 

Shows  Up  Defects 

If  we  had  not  had  the  service  shopping  we  might 
have  gone  on  having  these  courtesy  and  interest  cam¬ 
paigns  year  by  year,  although  obviously  they  had  out¬ 
grown  their  usefulness. 

There  is  another  method  of  service  shopping  which  I 
have  not  tried  in  connection  with  the  stores  myself  hut 
which  has  been  tried  by  other  stores  and  which  I  know 
has  l)een  tried  in  connection  with  some  of  the  public 
utilities.  That  is  what  might  he  called  service  interview¬ 
ing  on  the  outside.  I  have  been  talking  on  this  jxjint  of 
service  sho])ping  of  customers  who  come  into  the  store 
and  give  their  opinion  on  sjiecific  transactions,  but 
hack  liehind  that  there  is  a  general  attitude  toward 
stores  w’hich  cannot  he  measured  by  the  specific  trans¬ 
actions  in  connection  with  any  one  sale.  That  is  carried 
on  by  a  kind  of  sampling  or  measurement  of  customer 
attitude. 

I  recall  in  an  organization  of  which  I  happen  to  know 
that  l)efore  an  election  came  on  which  had  to  do  with 
public  ownership  in  a  large  city,  an  organization  went 
out  to  test  public  opinion  through  their  service  inter¬ 


viewing  and  got  the  opinion  of  the  requisite  number  of 
j)eople.  a  small  number,  as  to  how  they  felt  on  this  item, 
going  from  house  to  house  on  this  project,  and  they  re¬ 
ported  that  the  vote  for  i)ublic  ownership  would  carry 
at  al)out  sixty-four  to  thirty-six.  A  month  later,  when 
the  vote  was  taken,  the  vote  stood  about  sixty-five  to 
to  thirty-five,  or  sixty-six  to  thirty-four.  In  other  words 
by  this  plan  of  going  out  and  asking  j)eople  specifically 
alx)ut  the  things  that  we  want  to  know  in  connection 
with  our  service  and  tabulating  the  replies  one  can  get 
a  very  good  picture  of  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
the  particular  store. 

\\'e  have  a  passion  from  time  to  time  for  sending  out 
p<jst  cards  and  asking  what  they  think  about  this  and 
that,  but  those  post  cards  are  not  so  satisfactory  because 
you  do  not  get  at  the  heart  of  the  consumer  and  find  out 
just  what  he  does  think.  Ordinarily  post  cards  are 
replied  to  not  by  an  average  .sampling  of  the  community 
but  by  those  jjeople  who  like  to  put  their  jiens  on  paper 
and  fill  out  jjost  cards  and  questionnaires  and  write  to 
newspapers  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  are  much 
more  interested  in  doing  that  than  they  are  in  actually 
telling  the  truth  alxnit  what  they  are  writing. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

Retailers’  National  Council,  American  Furniture 
Club.  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  10.  1927. 

Merchandise  Managers’  Group.  2nd  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  Briarcliff  Lodge.  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1927. 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  7th  Annual  Convention, 
The  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  20,  21,  22, 
1927. 
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Expense  Manual  to  Be  Revised 

Controllers'  Congress  Appoints  ("onnnittee  to  Modernize 
Standard  Method  So  It  Will  Better  Ser\e  Stores*  Needs 

Address  l»y  11.  L.  Fostkr.  Hoii^litoii  &  Dutton  ('.o..  Boston, 
to  tlie  (Controllers*  (Conjire'^s 


TH  !•:  .STANDARD  .Meth¬ 
od  of  .Kceountiiii;  of  llie 
N.  R.  D.  (j.  A.  is  a  great 
honor  to  tlie  men  who  so  un- 
.selfishly  gave  of  tlieir  time 
and  energy  to  i)rodnce  it  and 
this  Associatictn  will  forever 
he  indel)ted  to  them.  But  we 
must  remember  that  that 
great  task  was  accomplished 
in  the  early  years  of  our 
Congress  and.  as  it  is  a 
well-known  principle  that 
unless  we  move  forward, 
we  move  I)ackward.  it  is  now 
up  to  us.  to  pick  up  the  task 
where  they  left  off.  and  with 
their  sound  principles  as  a 
guide  and  with  the  added  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  intervening 
years,  carry  on. 

What  are  the  difficulties? 

Frankly,  two.  For  the  larger  stores,  lack  of  comjjara- 
hility.  For  the  smaller  stores,  lack  of  a  practical, 
simple  system  that  in  its  larger  asjiects,  at  least,  will 
tie  into  the  accounting  sy.stems  of  the  larger  stores. 

The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Manual  is  a  theory  or  plan. 
y\s  might  he  expected  its  i)ractical  ajjplication  has 
resulted  in  numerous  differences  when  interpreted  by 
hundreds  of  individuals.  What  is  needed  is  a  syllabus 
that,  where  personal  judgment  may  waver  between  two 
or  more  accounts,  will  definitely  guide  all  to  one.  This 
need  was  emphasized  recently  by  comparing  the  actual 
experience  of  Boston  stores,  most  of  the  discrepancies 
in  whose  practice  would  probably  have  been  avoided 
had  a  syllabus  been  available. 

Some  Typical  Difficulties 

.Apparently  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  treatment 
of  Postage,  some  stores  making  mailing  charges  for 
circulars,  customers’  bills,  remittances  and  correspond¬ 
ence  to  vendors  and  radio  correspondence  to  their  re¬ 
spective  functions,  while  others  may  do  so  in  part  or 
not  at  all.  The  Manual  i)ermits  the  showing  of  the 
cost  of  tags,  tickets  and  labels  in  a  specific  account 
under  General  Selling  or  in  Supi)lies  under  Shipping. 
The  stores  seem  to  he  charging  this  expense  according  to 
where  the  work  is  done  instead  of  developing  correct 
.Selling  or  Shipping  totals. 

The  handling  of  the  Foreign  (Jffice  and  Foreign 
Travel  Exi)ense  is  not  consistent. 

The  Boston  Group  has  found  no  way  in  which  to 
solve  the  non-comparahility  occasioned  by  some  stores 
performing  a  service  or  piece  of  work  themselves  and 


others  buying  tliis  service  or 
work.  N<»u-com])arability  of 
this  kind  is  found  in  jn'actic- 
ally  all  functions  and  affects 
several  of  the  Natural  Di¬ 
visions. 

riie  Natural  Division  of 
Service  Pnrcha.sed  is  a  pitfall 
for  everyone,  there  being 
great  confusion  between  this 
account  and  those  of  Profess¬ 
ional  .Services  and  Unclassi¬ 
fied  throughout  the  various 
functions.  The  difficulty 
fundamentally  seems  to  l)e 
that  the  theory  of  this  divis¬ 
ion  is  different  from  that  of 
all  the  other  Natural  Divis¬ 
ions  :  all  the  latter  are  di¬ 
vided  on  the  basis  of  the 
‘( )bject  "  for  which  the  ex¬ 
pense  was  incurred,  while 
the  theory  of  Service  Purchased  is  that  of  the 
“Manner”  in  which  the  expense  is  to  be  i)aid.  If  this 
division  is  opened  up  for  all  functions,  the  difficulty 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragra])h  might  be  solved 
to  the  extent  that  there  would  be  one  place  to  look  for 
all  service  bought  in  making  comparisons  between 
stores,  but  this  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  develop¬ 
ing  correct  totals  for  the  other  natural  divisions.  It  also 
increases  the  chances  of  error  in  properly  assigning 
items  which  are  already  confused  between  this  account 
and  the  accounts  for  Unclassified.  Supply,  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Service  e.xpenses.  We  particularly  note  the 
expense  of  machine  rental,  of  increasing  occurence 
throughout  all  functions,  needing  definite  allocation.  A 
review  of  this  matter  from  all  its  conflicting  viewpoints, 
therefore,  is  earnestly  recommended. 

Rental  Expense 

The  principle  underlying  the  treatment  of  Store 
Rent  we  believe  is  oi)en  to  serious  criticism.  The  great¬ 
est  confusion  prevails  in  the  handling  of  this  item  and 
as  the  figures  are  large  this  is  a  serious  matter.  When 
a  store  owns  its  own  proi)erty,  we  believe  that  the 
e.xi)ense  and  reasonable  profit  for  ojierating  the  proi)erty 
should  be  correctly  developed  so  that  the  true  results 
of  o])erating  the  business  as  separate  from  the  jjroperty 
may  be  known.  That  whether  the  i)rt)perty  is  owned  or 
not,  the  total  Rent  should  be  comparalde  and.  in  the 
latter  case,  include  all  items  of  expense  which  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  incurred  in  lieu  of  rent  i)aid. 
Serious  problems  of  management,  both  of  an  operating 
{Continued  on  I'tujc  312) 


;  Folloteing  a  caroful  study  of  the  sub- 
feet  of  com  par  ability  of  expense  reports 
and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  retail  accounting  since  the  adoption  | 
of  the  present  Manual  of  Expense  Ac¬ 
counting  in  1920,  the  Boston  Group  of  \ 
Controllers  presented  a  report  of  its  ‘ 
findings  to  the  recent  Convention  of  the 
Controllers'  Congress.  A  summary  of 
this  report,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Foster, 
appears  on  this  page.  In  the  July  issue 
the  Boston  Controllers'  report  on  Rental 
Expense  uill  he  published.  Other  re¬ 
ports  from  other  Controllers'  Groups 
dealing  tvith  this  vital  problem  ivill 
appear  in  The  Bulletin  from  time  to 
time. 
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Controllers'  Head  Pledges  Aid  for  Smaller  Stores 

llv  K.  W  .  IIroidv,  CJiairman.  the  ('.ontrollers*  (]oii<:retis 


'I'he  5ireatest  need  they  may  aseertain  all  facts  regarding  their  oper- 

(){  the  Contridlers'  ating  cost,  and  l)e  in  a  position  to  make  whatever 

Congress  for  the  com-  adjustments  are  |H)ssihIe  to  cope  with  the  condi- 

ing  vear,  as  1  see  it.  tions  al)ove  outlined. 

is  a  iwogram  which  'I'hey  must  he  sold  on  the  value  of  having  in 

will  have  in  mind  the  their  organization  an  e.xecutive,  acting  in  the 

y.OB  furtherance  of  the  in-  ca])acity  of  Contmller,  whose  chief  concern  should 

terests  of  moderate-  he  the  i)rotection  of  the  jn'otit  factors  and  assets, 

size  and  smaller  de-  .So  manv  of  the  owners  of  smaller  stores  burden 

partment  stores,  riiere  themselves  with  the  handling  of  details  that  they 

is  no  (|uestion  hut  lose  sight  of  the  store  ])icture  as  a  whole.  It  is 

that  we  are  facing  a  the  Controller’s  job  to  prepare  such  data  as  will 

lowering  of  conimodi-  enable  the  owner  to  understand  the  effect  that  his 

ty  i)rices  and  a  ])rol)-  prejudices,  hobbies  and  enthusiasms  may  have  on 

fc;  ability  that  the  units  the  final  net  result  of  the  oi)eration  of  the  husi- 

^  of  sale  will  not  he  ness. 

■V  materially  increased.  The  Research  Group  idea,  which  has  received 

■*  thereby  causing  a  some  attention,  will  he  given  impetus  during  the 

smaller  volume.  present  year  and,  I  hojie,  will  he  productive  of 

St  as  large  a  personnel  to  man  considerable  value  to  the  moderate-size  stores, 

the  changing  conditions  and  as  membership  in  a  group  of  this  nature  will  give 

use  will  also  remain  the  same.  them  many  of  the  benefits  now  enjoyed  by  the 

ential  that  these  stores  supjdy  chain  stores  and  will  not  entail  any  of  the  dis- 

lecjuate  records  in  order  that  advantages  of  imi)ersonal  ownership. 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 

i«  Past  Chairman  Secretary-Treasurer 

oiuY  Jay  Iglacer  William  .Straus 

os..  Inc.  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Gimhel  Bros. 

,  \'a.  Cleveland.  ( ).  New  York 

XeTv  F.nfiland  dee  Chairman  for  Mid-Atlantic  J’ice  Chairman  for  South 

Kelly  David  M.  Freudenthal  W.  T.  Hol.mes 

te  Co.  Stern  Bros.  Pfeifer  Bros, 

lass.  New  York  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

r  Mid-lCest  dee  Chairman  for  IVest 

acLeish  Murray  Wiiitte.more 

The  White  House 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  B.  Clark  H.  L.  Foster 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  Houghton  &  Dutton  Co. 

Detroit.  Mich.  Boston,  Mass. 

T.  W.  Friedrich  Henry  W.  Giese 

Joske  Bros.  Co.  R.  H.  Stearns  Co. 

San  Antonio,  Te.x.  Boston,  Mass. 

Tnos.  Hargreaves  Chester  C.  Kaskell 

iMandel  Bros.  Stix.  Baer  &  Fuller 

Chicago,  Ill.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

David  F.  Moeser  H.  C.  Nelson 

Conrad  &  Co..  Inc.  Bon  Marche 

Boston.  ^lass.  Seattle.  Wash. 

William  A.  Paul  R.  B.  Rives 

Whitney  MacGregor  Co.  S.  Kann  Sons  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Washington.  D.  C. 


General  Manager 

John  B.  Guernsey 
New  York 


E.  A.  Godley 
'I'he  Namm  .^tore 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Lamb 
Broadway  Dt]>t.  Store 
Los  .Xngeles,  Cal. 

.\.  E.  OxENREITER 

Joseph  Horne  Co. 
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and  financial  nature,  may  be  misjudged  if  the  total  cost 
of  Rent  is  not  developed  correctly.  The  Boston  Group 
devoted  several  weeks  to  the  study  of  this  matter 
through  a  Special  Rent  Committee  ^fore  the  general 
study  of  Expense  Classification  was  commenced,  and  is 
pleased  to  present  to  the  Congress  the  result  of  that 
study  with  this  report.* 

While  the  charts  of  account  may  depict  most  clearly 
to  the  trained  accountant  the  theory  or  plan  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  whole,  they  do  not  show  to  the  business  ex¬ 
ecutive,  with  limited  knowledge  of  accounting,  that  the 
system  will  give  executive  control.  Suggestive  forms 
of  exjiense  statements  should  be  provided  showing  how 
the  functional  expenses  of  the  operating  units  may  be 
analyzed  according  to  Natural  Divisions,  their  totals 
accumulated  as  subdivisions  of  their  main  function,  and 
finally  the  total  of  the  latter  obtained.  If  a  study  is 
made  of  the  necessary'  operating  units  and  their  nec¬ 
essary  accounting  characteristics  defined,  this  will  tend 
to  eliminate  the  creation  of  units  of  doubtful  definition, 
non-comparable  l)etween  stores. 

The  Small  Store 

From  what  we  are  informed  the  Small  Store  could 
prolmbly  make  out  as  good  a  case  fr(jm  their  viewpoint 
of  difficulties  of  operating  the  proposed  system  as  these 
larger  stores  have  in  their  failure  to  obtain  compar¬ 
ability. 

Of  the  total  membership  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
17%  have  sales  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  or 
less,  22*4%  between  seventy-five  and  two  hundred 
thousand,  20%  between  two  hundred  and  five  hundred 
thousand,* and  75%  have  sales  of  one  million  or  less. 

Let  us  think  for  one  moment  of  our  Manual  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  store  bookkeeper  in  a  small  town 
hundreds  of  miles  from  anyone  who  has  ever  heard  of 
it  and  could  we  expect  any  other  result  ? 

The  charts  of  the  Manual  show  71  proposed  accounts 
for  Class  A  stores.  The  minimum  number  of  accounts 
with  which  any  functional  analysis  may  Ije  attempted 
is  52.  It  does  not  seem  practical  to  functionalize  with 
sales  less  than  $500,000.  Those  below  this  figure  should 
use  the  Natural  Divisions  only,  subdividing  to  some 
extent  the  divisions  of  Salaries  and  Supplies  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  division  under  Supplies,  for  Delivery,  to  con¬ 
tain  all  delivery  items  except  salaries  and  wages.  Our 
Manual  does  not  give  the  slightest  clue  to  such  mat¬ 
ters  of  practical  application,  and  is  the  source  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  when  used  as  a  basis  by  so-called  systema- 
tizers  trying  to  apply  a  detailed  system  for  a  two 
million  dollar  volume  store  to  one  of  two  hundred 
thousand.  The  fact  that  one  office  employee  in  these 
small  stores  does  all  the  office  work  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  borne  in  mind. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  matter  should  be  attacked 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  small  store  telling  us  what 
are  the  minimum  factors  of  accounting  for  their  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  Then  attempt  to  arrange  these  fac¬ 
tors  along  the  lines  of  Natural  Divisions  alone  for  the 
very  smallest,  and  along  the  main  Functional  Divisions 
for  those  somewhat  larger,  tying  in  with  the  larger 


scheme  for  the  larger  stores  except  i)erhaps  for  a  few 
vital  factors  necessary  from  an  economic  ix)int  of  view 
for  the  good  of  our  trade  as  a  whole.  This  may  re¬ 
sult  in  perhaps  three  separate  Manuals,  one  for  the 
very  smallest,  one  for  the  medium  and  one  for  the 
larger  store. 

Need  for  Manual 

Whether  the  store  is  large  or  small  the  crying  need 
is  for  a  definite  guide,  based  on  the  best  operating 
experience,  that  will  carry  an  analysis  of  expense  far 
enough  to  give  necessary  control  but  not  to  an  ultimate 
when  an  academic  desire  for  extreme  accuracy  is  the 
only  end  gained.  Is  it  necessary  even  in  the  larger 
stores  that  Unclassified  Expense  in  all  Functions  shall 
never  contain  any  of  the  other  Natural  Exi^enses? 
Certain  of  these  other  Naturals  it  is  necessary  to  j)re- 
serve  because  of  possible  questionnaires  from  various 
sources,  but  is  this  necessary  of  all  of  them?  Various 
departments  of  Federal,  State  or  City  Government  or 
a  trade  association  may  ask  .for  total  salary  or  tax 
expense,  but  a  similar  question  regarding  Service  Pur¬ 
chased  or  Professional  Services  hardly  seems  possible. 

The  Group  idea  is  rapidly  spreading  in  our  industry. 
As  groups  are  formed  whether  of  small  or  large  stores 
the  measurement  of  those  stores  to  each  other  is  wholely 
based  on  the  accounting  system.  The  groups  them¬ 
selves  will  l)e  forced  to  standardize  rigidly  to  save  con¬ 
stant  increased  expense  of  re-analyzing  figures.  Unless 
our  Association  faces  the  issue  immediately,  we  will 
have  several  accounting  systems  in  our  industry,  more 
or  less  alike,  none  the  same,  each  adverse  to  change 
because  it  will  disrupt  the  continuity  of  their  studies. 

The  Boston  Group  wishes  to  acknowledge  and  e.x- 
press  its  thanks  to  Professor  McNair  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  of  Harvard  who  have  so  freely  given  their  time  and 
aid  in  this  study. 

Procedure  Recommended 
In  conclusion.  The  Boston  Group  recommends  that  a 
committee*  be  appointed  immediately  to  solve  the  great 
task  that  lies  ahead.  We  feel  that  this  committee  should 
be  national  in  scope  and  should  be  large  enough  so  that  a 
sub-committee  may  l)e  formed  from  it  to  handle  the 
problem  of  the  Small  Store  and  that  the  latter  should 
l)e  duly  represented  thereon. 

The  task  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Review  of  the  Natural  Divisions  including  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  Service  Purchased  Division,  re¬ 
vision  of  the  definition  of  Rent,  making  definite 
assignment  to  the  correct  Natural  Division  of  items 
of  exp)ense  now  variously  charged,  and  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  adopting  a  definition  of  Unclassified 
varying  l)etween  functions  and  dependent  upon  the 
practical  necessity  of  developing  correct  Natural 
Division  totals  in  some  instances  only. 

2.  Preparation  of  expense  statements  of  the  Func¬ 
tional  Divisions  to  show  more  clearly  their  possi¬ 
bilities  of  operating  control  and  to  segregate  and  de¬ 
fine  the  accounting  characteristics  of  at  least  the 
oi)erating  units  frecjuently  met  in  actual  practice. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  Syllabus  which  will  definitely 


♦The  report  on  Rental  Expense  will  be  published  in  the  July 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 


Such  a  committee  was  appointed  at  the  Chicago  convention. 
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name  the  Account  in  which  any  common  item 
or  class  of  expense  should  be  found. 

4.  The  small  store  problem. 

*  *  * 

NOTE:  The  above  report,  with  a  mass  of  valuable 
(lata  not  given  here,  is  the  contribution  of  the  Boston 
Group  of  Controllers  to  the  standardization  program 
now  l)efore  the  Controllers’  Congress.  Their  report  on 
Rental  Ex])ense  will  l)e  published  next  month.  All  of 
this  data,  and  similar  thorough-going  reports  from  the 
Cincinnati  Group,  the  Seattle  Group  and  the  Los  Angeles 

Growth  of  Discount  Clubs  a 

THE  DE\’ELOPMENT  recently  of  secret  organiz- 
■^■ations  whose  purposes  are  vague,  except  that  they 
offer  to  members  the  possibility  of  purchasing  merchan¬ 
dise  and  other  ])rojaerty  at  substantial  discounts,  has 
arrested  the  attention  of  local  authorities,  the  Better 
business  Bureaus  and  similar  agencies.  Our  members 
doubtless  have  read  of  this  activity  in  the  press  and 
know  something  of  the  large  enrollment  claimed  by 
such  organizations  as  the  Decimo  Club  and  the  Unit 
Club. 

Efforts  to  check  these  enterprises  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  in  violation  of  law  have  not  met  with  any 
success  up  to  the  present.  The  organizers  have  been 
cautious  and  apparently  well-advised.  The  mystery  in 
which  their  project  has  l)een  shrouded  seems  to  apj)eal 
strongly  to  a  section  of  the  public  which  has  tired  of 
the  K.  K.  K.  and  other  similar  orders  with  the  result 
that  thousands  of  jjeople  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  j)aid  over  their  money  with  only  the  vaguest  idea 
of  what  they  might  get  in  return. 

The  organizers  appear  to  l)elieve  that  they  will  lie 
successful  in  tempting  merchants  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  giving  preferred  discounts  to  members  of  the 
clubs.  This  l)elief  doubtless  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  success  with  which  the  backers  of  similar  schemes 
in  the  past  have  appealed  to  stores  for  discounts.  The 
following  bulletin  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Retail 
Merchants’  Association  of  San  Francisco  by  Richard 
M.  Neustadt,  Managing  Director,  states  the  Discount 
Club  problem  and  its  cure  as  expressively  as  anything 
we  have  seen.  We  recommend  it  to  our  memljers’  at¬ 
tention. 

*  *  * 

The  Existence  of  Discount  Clubs 
Is  Our  Fault 

“You  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Decimo  Club 
and  the  Unit  Club. 

“We  bulletined  them  several  times.  So  has  the  Better 
Business  Bureau.  And  now  the  Corporation  Commiss¬ 
ioner  is  giving  them  a  lot  of  publicity  in  the  press. 

“Unless  they  have  slipped  somewhere  in  their  details, 
there  is  probably  nothing  the  Commissioner  can  do 
about  it.  Inherently,  there  is  nothing  illegal  about  the 
scheme. 

“Both  of  them,  like  all  other  such  schemes,  talk 
about  a  lot  of  other  things.  Their  real  play  for  meml)er- 
ship  is.  their  iKtasted  ability  to  get  discounts  from  re¬ 
tailers  as  well  as  wholesalers. 


Group  on  other  phases  of  this  problem,  are  referred 
to  the  Standardization  Committee,  whose  plan  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  progress  reports  will  be  published  month 
after  month  in  The  Bulletin.  It  is  planned  that  the 
Standardization  Committee  will  complete  its  work  be¬ 
fore  the  February  Convention,  submit  its  report  there 
for  consideration,  jilace  tentative  copies  in  the  hands 
of  each  memlier  of  the  Congress  for  study,  and  that  an 
entire  day  of  the  May,  1928,  Convention  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  an  Official 
Manual  of  Expense  Accounting. 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS. 


Serious  Problem  for  Stores 

“The  Decimo  Club  now  has  3,000  members  in  San 
Francisco  and  80,000  in  the  country.  The  Unit  Club  is 
growing  fast.  Both  are  about  to  organize  women’s 
auxiliaries. 

“If  they  can  get  the  discounts,  membership  is  valu¬ 
able  and  even  the  huge  profits  secured  by  the  promot¬ 
ers  might  l)e  justified. 

“Discount  Clubs  jilay  more  actively  upon  the  desire 
of  folks  to  l)e  thrifty  than  do  either  sales  or  easy  credit. 
Merchants  have  i)aved  the  way  for  loose  thinking  that 
makes  jxissible  such  fallacious  economic  schemes  and 
now  forms  the  greatest  menace  to  legitimate  merchan¬ 
dising. 

“The  only  way  to  stop  discount  schemes  is  to  stop 
giving  discounts.  The  only  way  to  combat  such  Clubs 
is  by  convincing  the  public  that  the  legitimate  merchant 
is  doing  an  honest  job  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.’’ 

Operating  Expenses  Show  Little  Change 

(Continued  from  page  295) 

the  merchant  whose  sales  are  above  $1,000,000  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  section  of  the  study  which  applies  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  alone.  He  will  not  be  confused  by  receiving  a 
large  report  containing  many  pages  devoted  to  data 
concerning  other  types  and  sizes  of  stores  which  has  no 
liearing  on  his  problems.  The  same  will  be  true  of  the 
merchant  whose  business  is  less  than  $1,000,000.  The 
report  he  receives  will  deal  only  with  data  about  busi¬ 
nesses  of  his  own  size. 

The  report  for  stores  with  sales  over  $1,000,000  has 
l)een  completed.  Copies  are  available  for  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  whose  classi¬ 
fication  in  our  records  shows  their  sales  to  be  more  than 
$1,000,000.  The  reports  will  lie  sent  only  on  request 
from  memlier-stores.  There  will  be  no  unsolicited  distri¬ 
bution  of  this  material.  We  urge  that  our  members 
write  the  Association  without  delay  requesting  that  their 
copies  of  the  Harvard  Report  of  Operating  Expenses 
in  1926  lie  forwarded  to  them. 

Work  is  prcKeeding  rapidly  upon  the  remaining  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  report.  It  should  be  completed  in  the  near 
future  and  copies  for  all  memtiers  in  the  less  than  a 
million  sales  class  and  .specialty  store  memliers  will  then 
be  available.  Requests  for  this  part  of  the  report  may 
be  forwarded  to  the  .Association  in  advance.  Please 
state  which  section  of  the  report  you  desire  in  sending 
in  your  order. 
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Problems  of  Outside  Delivery  Management 

Drivers  and  Helpers  Must  Be  Carefully  Selected  and 
Trained  to  Build  Loyal  and  Interested  Organization 
A«ldress  by  Joseph  Hlsson,  The  Eleto  Co.,  New  York,  to  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 


SUPERXTSIOX  ot  personnel  and  the  a<h>ption  of 
master  control  records  are  perhaps  the  two  greatest 
prol)lems  of  department  store  outside  delivery  man¬ 
agement. 

Supervision  of  personnel  is  of  great  importance  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  from  50  to  ()0' r  of  the  total 
outside  delivery  expense  is  re])resented  by  the  payroll 
cost  for  outside  delivery  executives  and  assistants,  driv¬ 
ers,  heljjers.  gasoline  and  electric  mechanics,  body  repair 
men.  garage  men.  clerks  and  porters  and  miscellaneous 
workers.  Any  reduction  in  force  which  can  he  effected 
in  the  jierfonnance  of  any  given  amount  of  work  nat¬ 
urally  makes  itself  felt  immediately  in  the  net  cost  of 
operation.  It  does  not  matter  whether  this  reduction 
in  force  is  made  by  an  improvement  in  oi>erating  meth¬ 
ods  or  by  obtaining  an  increased  man-power  work  out¬ 
put.  Both  have  the  same  net  results. 

Personnel  Selection 

The  many  and  varied  demands  made  u^wn  the  head 
of  an  outside  delivery  organization  to  improve  existing 
operating  methods  and  perform  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tion  work  outside  of  his  own  company  tending  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  standard  of  the  craft  as  a  whole,  makes 
essential  some  form  of  master  control  records.  Only  by 
the  adoption  of  such  records  can  the  head  of  the  out¬ 


side  delivery  department  keep  his  linger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  work  done  by  his  own  organization  without  actually 
seeing  the  work  done  himself.  Of  course  the  head  of 
the  outside  delivery  work  must  have  assistants  to  cany 
out  his  policies  in  the  different  phases  of  the  work  and 
rejiort  to  him  on  the  jirogress  of  the  work  being  done. 
The  master  records  supplement  the  personnel  records  of 
the  various  assistants.  Furtheniiore  these  records  jiro- 
vide  the  real  answers  as  to  how  the  policies  adopted  are 
functioning  and  form  the  basis  of  fact  by  which  the 
head  of  the  delivery  organization  and  his  assistants  may 
determine  upon  new  policies  for  the  improvement  of 
the  work  and  its  reduction  in  cost. 

In  supervision  of  outside  delivery  personnel  the  main 
problem  may  be  subdivided  into  five  component  prob¬ 
lems  of : 

I 

1 —  Selection  of  men.  ; 

2 —  Training  of  men.  !] 

3 —  Retaining  the  morale  of  the  men.  ij 

A — Prevention  of  accidents.  jj 

5 — Expansion  of  personnel  for  the  Christmas  work.  li 

w 

There  is  today  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  i: 
selection  of  outside  delivery  workers  by  the  average 
department  store.  The  usual  method  existing  at  present  | 
is  to  have  the  applicant  pass  through  the  regular  em¬ 
ployment  bureau  of  the  store.  If  he  is  tentatively  ac-  I 
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cepted  at  this  point  he  is  then  passed  on  to  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  he  is  to  work  for  his  final 
examination.  The  head  of  the  department  is  usually 
busy  with  the  (jperating  details  of  his  work  so  that  the 
applicant  usually  is  given  only  a  cursory  examination  to 
determine  his  fitness  for  the  work  he  is  to  jierform. 
In  many  cases  the  applicant’s  employment  is  based  upon 
a  brief  examination  of  his  past  record ;  his  general  ap- 
j)earance  and  his  ability  to  express  himself  as  to  his 
([ualifications  for  doing  the  work  required.  \\  ith  such 
a  brief  examination  as  to  the  applicant’s  ability  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  required,  it  is  to  l)e  expected  that  a 
large  i^ercentage  of  the  men  so  selected  will  not  prove 
satisfactory  and  that  the  labor  turnover  will  be  high. 

Training  New’  Men 

The  dejiartment  store  industry  as  a  group  still  has 
much  to  do  to  more  intelligently  select  its  employees 
by  both  mental  and  psychological  tests  similar  to  those 
employed  by  the  government  during  the  World  W'ar 
and  used  in  practically  all  of  the  other  large  industries 
in  this  country. 

Once  a  delivery  truck  driver  or  helper  for  example, 
is  selected  and  em])loyed.  he  should  not  l)e  left  to  shift 
for  himself  and  allowed  to  use  his  own  judgment  as 
to  what  is  right  and  wrong  from  experience  gained  from 
his  fellow  workers.  While  department  stores  as  a  group 
long  ago  realized  the  necessity  for  training  the  store 
sales  people  and  service  workers  it  has  only  been  in 
recent  years  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply 


this  same  ijolicy  to  outside  delivery  workers.  These 
men.  mainly  the  drivers  and  helpers,  are  the  last  ])oint 
of  contact  lietween  the  store  and  its  customers.  This 
l)eing  the  case  their  training  should  l)e  just  as  imjxjrtant 
an  item  as  that  of  the  sales  jjeople  in  order  to  complete 
the  selling  transaction  Ijegun  by  the  sales  i)erson. 

Progressive  stores  have  found  that  the  training  of 
(•utside  delivery  men  should  begin  immediately  after 
their  selection  and  employment  and  should  not  stoj) 
there  but  be  continued  from  year  to  year  so  long  as 
these  men  remain  members  of  the  outside  delivery 
organization. 

As  an  example  of  this  more  modem  training  inilic’ . 
one  large  delivery  organization  passes  all  of  its  w’orkt"s 
employed  for  the  Christmas  season  through  a  two-<iay 
training  course  immediately  after  their  emidoyni'-nt. 
The  new  workers  are  formed  into  groups  of  bet  wee  \  10 
and  20  men  and  are  instructed  by  one  of  the  o’dest  and 
most  competent  drivers  of  the  delivery  org-iiiization. 
(^ne  half  day  is  devoted  to  a  classroom  lecture  in  A'hich 
the  men  are  instructed  as  to  the  fundamental  methods 
to  l)e  employed  in  making  the  various  kinds  of  deliveries 
and  in  which  the  new  men  are  show’n  all  of  the  jiack- 
ing  labels,  stickers  and  stamps  with  which  they  will 
come  into  contact  in  their  actual  delivery  w’ork.  The 
rerpiired  standard  for  the  ai)pearance  of  the  men  is 
gone  into  very  thoroughly.  The  necessity  for  a  clean 
uniform;  cleanly  shaven  face  and  shined  leggins  and 
shoes  are  explained. 

After  the  classroom  work  the  balance  of  the  two-day 
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course  is  used  to  conduct  the  men  through  a  tour  of 
the  inside  delivery  department ;  through  the  truck  and 
bo<ly  maintenance  station  and  through  the  main  office 
direct  to  the  head  of  the  outside  delivery  organization. 
The  inside  delivery  superintendent  personally  tells  and 
shows  the  men  how  the  packages  are  packed  and 
wrapped;  how  they  are  routed  and  dispatched  and  re¬ 
corded  before  they  get  into  the  delivery  bins  from  which 
they  take  the  packages  when  they  go  out  on  their  daily 
routes.  The  maintenance  sujxirintfendent  shows  the 
men  how  the  trucks  and  bodies  are  repaired  and  painted. 
The  head  of  the  outside  delivery  organization  closes  the 
course  by  a  personal  talk  in  which  he  welcomes  the  new 
men  into  the  organization  and  seeks  to  inspire  them  to 
maintain  in  their  own  future  work  the  same  high  stand¬ 
ards  as  set  by  the  older  men  comprising  the  existing 
organization. 

The  men’s  training  is  completed  by  twelve  days  ad¬ 
ditional  work  actually  riding  on  some  of  the  trucks  to 
which  they  will  later  Ije  assigned. 

Making  Better  Men 

After  the  outside  delivery  management  selects  its 
men  properly  and  trains  them  for  the  different  classes 
of  work  to  which  they  will  l)e  assigned,  there  remains 
the  still  more  difficult  problem  of  building  up  and  then 
maintaining  a  high  morale  in  the  personnel. 

Experienced  executives  have  found  that  there  are 
three  kinds  of  men  in  any  outside  delivery  organization. 
These  are  the  constructive,  the  neutral  and  the  negative. 

The  constructive  worker  is  usually  ambitious  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  him  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  manner.  He  generally  is  not  much  of  a  talker  and 
takes  no  part  in  the  cliques  or  groups  formed  within 
any  large  organization.  In  many  instances  he  is  a  great 
help  to  the  management  in  suggesting  changes  or  im¬ 
provements  in  his  own  work  which  can  be  spread  to  all 
the  other  employees  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 
He  attempts  to  do  his  job  so  that  he  will  be  in  line 
for  promotion  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

The  neutral  worker  among  outside  delivery  men  may 
he  described  as  the  man  who  is  just  two  steps  from 
being  discharged  or  two  steps  from  being  promoted. 
As  compared  with  his  co-workers  he  holds  his  own  and 
no  more.  Usually  he  exhibits  no  great  amount  of  am¬ 
bition  and  is  content  to  remain  stationery  at  his  given 
work. 

Being  a  trouble  maker  is  perhaps  the  way  to  best 
describe  the  negative  worker.  Sometimes  he  has  unusual 
ability  but  does  not  apply  it.  He  is  always  found  in 
the  center  of  any  cliques,  feeling  they  have  fancied 
grievances  against  the  management.  Almost  always  the 
negative  worker  has  a  warped  viewpoint  of  life  and  im¬ 
agines  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living. 

In  order  to  build  up  a  high  morale  in  the  outside 
delivery  organization  the  management  must  convert  all 
the  neutral  and  negative  workers  into  constructive  w'ork- 
ers.  Experience  has  shown  that  teaching  is  the  most 
effective  method. 

Teaching  to  build  organization  morale  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  applied  psychology.  In  this  work  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  child’s  mind  must  be  reversed  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  The  first  thing  that  children  are  taught 


is  to  do;  then  to  feel  and  finally  to  understand.  This  | 
sequence  must  be  reversed  to  weld  the  neutral  and  neg-  I 
ative  workers  into  constructive  employees  in  the  de- 
livery  organization.  They  must  be  made  to  understand  V 
first,  to  feel  second  and  to  do  third.  ;< 

Humanizing  the  Job  j 

How  this  line  of  reasoning  is  applied  in  practice  is 
well  shown  in  the  training  course  previously  mentioned  ii 
wherein  the  new  Christmas  help  had  explained  to  them  | 
the  inside  delivery  work  of  wrapping  and  packing,  I 
disjiatching  and  recording  packages  and  the  operation  of  I 
the  truck  and  Ixxly  maintenance  station.  All  of  this  f 
work  has  nothing  (lirectly  to  do  with  actual  outside  de-  ! 
livery  work,  yet  it  was  felt  that  the  outside  delivery 
workers  could  do  their  own  work  better  by  understand-  i 
ing  the  preliminary  inside  work. 

The  building  of  better  morale  through  teaching  may  i; 
be  supplemented  by  a  close  j)ers(jnal  contact  between  the 
chief  delivery  e.xecutive  and  his  men;  by  group  meet-  ( 
ings;  by  occasional  contests  of  different  kinds  and  by  j; 
social  functions  within  the  delivery  organization  itself,  i? 
Pro])er  uniforms  for  the  outside  workers  are  also  of 
value  in  building  morale.  i 

There  are  many  benefits  to  both  the  management  and  i 
the  men  in  group  meetings  in  which  the  men  are  allowed  ! 
to  tell  of  their  troubles  and  express  their  grievances.  I 
If  the  management  e.xtends  to  the  men  at  such  meetings  j 
the  impression  of  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  men's  ! 
owm  every  day  problems  the  men  will  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  unburden  themselves  of  their  thoughts  and  ex-  ^ 
press  their  fancied  grievances  or  wrongs  on  the  part  ■ 
of  the  management.  This  gives  the  management  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  explain  its  position  so  that  the  men  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  for  any  operating  rules  or  regulations 
which  may  be  in  effect  and  which  may  have  caused  the 
grievances  brought  out.  The  management  makes  errors 
as  well  as  the  men  and  when  the  management  has  been 
in  error  it  must  be  big  enough  to  reverse  itself  when 
conditions  warrant. 

Social  functions  are  a  great  builder  of  morale.  All¬ 
day  outings  in  the  summer  time  often  obtain  very  bene¬ 
ficial  results  in  keying  up  the  spirit  of  an  organization. 
Baseball  teams  and  basketball  teams  and  bowling  teams 
throughout  the  winter  season  also  help  to  better  the 
organization  spirit.  Dinners  and  dances  held  by  the  : 
men  themselves  under  the  auspices  of  the  store  mutual  ' 
aid  association  or  under  similar  auspices  when  the  de¬ 
livery  men  have  their  own  separate  organization  are  i; 
very  beneficial  when  the  management  lends  its  sympa-  ; 
thetic  co-operation  to  these  affairs. 

Accident  Prevention 

The  same  sympathetic  co-operation  extended  by  the 
management  to  the  men  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  standards  set  for  the  outside  delivery  dei>artment,  ^ 
must  be  offered  to  the  men  if  any  real  progress  in  motor  f 
vehicle  accident  prevention  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  ; 
management  must  assume  a  certain  morale  responsibil-  ; 
ity  for  every  accident  which  occurs.  Like  teaching,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  e.xplain  to  drivers  all  the  rules  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  and  then  let  them  shift  for  ; 
themselves  when  given  charge  of  trucks.  Many  of  the  j 
(Continued  on  page  322)  | 
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The  Merchandiser 

Original  Articles  on  Merchandising  Problems  Contributed  by 
The  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


A  Way  to  Reduce  Customers’  Returns 

Simpsons,  Toronto,  Find  Out  Why  Goods  Come  Back  and 
Organize  a  Campaign  Which  Quickly  Reduces  This  Evil 


Resigned  acceptance  of 

the  Returned  Goods 
pn)l)lem  is  not  necessari¬ 
ly  the  retailer’s  only  alterna¬ 
tive.  Particularly  in  stores 
where  returns  are  increasing 
out  of  proportion  to  the 
growth  in  volume  of  business 
is  there  reason  for  taking 
constructive  steps  to  change 
this  situation — and  reasonable 
hope  that  the  steps  will  pro¬ 
duce  worthwhile  results. 

Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd., 

Toronto.  Canada,  one  of  the 
,\ssociation’s  most  progress¬ 
ive  members,  has  attacked 
this  problem  with  substantial 
success.  In  a  report  made  re¬ 
cently  to  our  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group,  this  store 
describes  what  an  analysis  of 
reasons  for  returns  showed, 
what  the , consequences  of  in¬ 
creasing  returns  were  to  the 
operating  costs  and  what  was 
done  to  reduce  the  losses  the 
store  was  suffering.  The 
whole  enterprise  was  simple  and  practical  of  applica¬ 
tion.  Other  stores  will  find  in  the  following  report  from 
Rol)ert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  many  ideas  which  will  be  of 
value  to  them. 

♦  *  * 

RETURNED  GOODS  STLTDY 

As  reported  by  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada 

Analysis  of  reasons  for  return  at  all  Exchange  desks 
(centralized)  proved  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
majority  of  returns  rested  with  the  customer,  as  the 
result  of  changing  her  mind  or  other  reasons  not  given, 
rather  than  any  fault  with  the  merchandise  or  service. 
Customer’s  reasons  for  Returns 

Wrong  size  . 

Does  not  fit  . 

Family  doesn’t  like  . 


Does  not  match  . '. . 

Don’t  like  it,  etc .  86% 

Other  Reasons  .  14% 


The  figures  are  a  con¬ 
densed  result  of  our  analysis. 

The  five-year  study  of  our 
Refunds  by  Department  dis¬ 
closed  an  alarming  condition, 
particularly  in  Women’s 
Wear  Departments : 

1.  More  salesjjeople  have  to 
be  carried  in  order  to  take 
care  of  increased  trans¬ 
actions. 

2.  Larger  clerical  forces  re¬ 
quired. 

3.  More  stock  has  to  be 
carried. 

4.  Growth  of  Driver’s  calls 
for  merchandise. 

5.  More  fitting  and  altera¬ 
tion  workers  required. 

6.  Large  increase  in  Charge 
transactions  means  in¬ 
creased  Book-keeping. 

7.  Merchandise  for  which 
there  is  considerable  de¬ 
mand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Season  returned  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  later,  causes 
mark-downs,  owing  to 

decreased  demand  when  returned.  This  merchan¬ 
dise  is  often  returned  in  a  creased,  soiled  or  other¬ 
wise  depreciated  condition. 

8.  Out-of-town  returns  mean  added  shipipng  costs. 

9.  General  depreciation  of  merchandise  through  in¬ 
creased  handling. 

Details  of  Campaign 

Realizing  that  our  generous  refund  policy  had  caused 
the  Public  to  become  careless  in  their  attitude,  we  de¬ 
cided  that  we  would  embark  on  a  campaign  to  try  and 
effect  an  improvement  in  the  situation,  carrying  out 
such  reforms  in  our  policy  and  our  system  as  we  could, 
without  causing  serious  friction  with  our  customers. 

The  program  we  pursued  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
situation  was  as  follows: 

1.  Department  Heads  were  fully  informed  of  our  pro¬ 
posed  programme  and  instructed  to  avoid  jjersonal 
arguments,  but  to  refer  customers,  in  all  cases 


Here  is  an  account  of  real  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  reduction  of  Returns  from 
Customers,  which,  because  it  is  so  briefly 
and  simply  told,  should  be  doubly  wel¬ 
come  to  our  members.  There  is  an  in¬ 
clination  to  be  just  a  little  hopeless 
about  accomplishing  any  improvement 
in  the  Return  situation.  Merchants 
realize  that  it  results  largely  from  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  “customer  is  always 
right”  policy  and  few  will  risk  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  being  hard  boiled  ivith 
their  clientele.  Simpsons  have  found 
relief  from  increasing  Returns  without 
taking  this  risk.  Their  method  was  to 
get  a  full  picture  of  the  problem  and 
then  by  enforcement  of  careful  selling 
methods  and  judicious  propaganda  to 
overcome  some  of  the  chief  difficulties 
which  were  disclosed  by  their  study.  It 
it  a  program  worth  trying.  Properly 
conducted,  it  should  eliminate  many 
Returns. 
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where  a  decision  had  to  l)e  made,  to  Exchange  Desk 
on  each  floor  or  Adjustment  Bureau. 

2.  Articles  were  published  in  the  press  under  news 
headings  pointing  out  the  waste  and  cost  to  the 
public  of  the  Returned  Gftods  situation. 

These  articles  w’ere  given  prominence  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers. 

3.  We  rigidly  enforced  the  ix)licy  of  10-flay  limit  for 
return  of  all  general  merchandise  and  7-day  limit 
for  all  Wearing  Apparel. 

4.  Notices  w’ere  inserted  in  jtarcels  notifying  customers 
of  this  policy. 

5.  We  insisted  on  fitting  garments  before  customer 
left  the  store. 

6.  We  stam{)ed  all  bills  for  Women’s  .Apparel  as 
follows : 

"‘This  fiarmcnt  has  been 
fitted  for  correct  sice.” 

7.  Group  meetings  of  the  staf¥  in  Shoe  Departments 
and  Women’s  Wear  Departments  were  held  at 


which  Returns  were  discussed  and  care  in  fitting  f 
emphasized.  f 

8.  .Approval  Sales  were  carefully  supervised  and  only 

permitted  on  Manager,  .Assistant  or  Head  Floor- 
man’s  O.  K.  [ 

9.  .All  Safety  Tags  attached  to  garments  were  stamped  [ 

with  the  last  day  of  return.  1 

10.  .A  Floorman  who  was  an  e.xpert  adjuster  was  in-  j 

stalled  in  each  Exchange  Desk.  j 

'I'his  programme  was  caried  out.  and  we  had  sur-  | 
prisingly  little  trouble  with  the  public.  The  Floormen  [ 
at  the  Exchange  Desks  were  able  to  handle  almost  all  I 
cases  which  required  decision  and  very  few  complaints  [ 
reached  the  Superintendent’s  Office.  j 

The  change  of  policy  is  now  thoroughly  understood  f 
by  the  public  and  our  programme  has  been  carefully  j 
supervised.  j 

From  .August  lltfi,  1920.  when  we  finally  got  into  j 
action,  to  February  2nd.  1927.  our  returns  were  reduced  | 
by  $163,000.  despite  large  increase  in  sales. — and  the 
improvement  continues.  ] 


Predetermination  Method  of  Control 

(Continued  from  page  305) 

tivity  re|xirt.  and  detailed  rejx^rt  of  natural  divisions 
of  expense  monthly  by  divisions.  Not  knowing  the 
detail  of  e.xpense  of  other  systems.  I  leave  it  to  the  read¬ 
er  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  this  is 
economical  or  expensive. 

(2)  The  plan  provides  a  basis  for  the  measurement 
of. the  efficiency  of  non-operating  heads  and  can  l)e  used 
as  a  liasis  of  compensation  for  those  executives  although 
at  present  we  have  no  plan  in  operation. 

f3)  It  induces  a  helpful  psychology  in  the  minds  of 
l)oth  buyers  and  operating  managers  in  that  everyone 
desires  to  get  value  received  w’hen  charged  by  some¬ 
one  else,  and  in  that  the  plan  produces  a  feeling  of 
being  in  business  for  oneself,  wdth  a  great  many  things 
made  controllable  by  the  manager  of  a  department  or 
an  activity  which  previously  might  have  lieen  considered 
a  mysterious  overhead  charge. 

(4)  The  plan  makes  expense  control  immediate  and 
provides  gauge  to  measure  control  in  accordance  with 
the  volume  of  service  rendered.  By  adopting  a  uni¬ 
form  method  of  establishing  rates  for  service  rendered 
a  more  understandable  language  for  comparison  pur¬ 
poses  is  provided. 

(5^  In  the  establishment  of  various  rates  for  depart¬ 
ment  for  charges  by  an  activity  based  on  both  the  cost 
and  value  of  tliat  service  to  the  department,  a  more 
accurate  api)ortionment  of  exj)enses  arises  than  in  anv 
arbitrary  plan  of  pro-ration.  By  the  use  of  rates  and 
pro-ration  of  budgeted  figures,  the  issuing  of  the  re¬ 
ports  is  expedited. 

f6'»  By  charging  ex|)enses.on  the  unit  service  re¬ 
ceived.  the  allocation  of  exj^enses  by  months  to  de- 
jMirtments  is  more  erjuitably  made  t)ecause  an  activity 
might  lose  money  one  month  and  make  up  for  the  defic¬ 
it  in  another  month  when  more  units  of  service  are 
rendered. 

It  is  regrettable  tiuit  we  are  unable  to  give  a  more 


si)ecific  record  of  the  j)erformance  of  the  system  in  view  | 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  established  at  the  time  of  the  | 
opening  of  our  third  store  and  our  figures  are  thus  s 
not  comparable.  However.  I  might  mention  from  ex-  i 
l)erience  that  we  got  a  liberal  education  in  attemping  j 
to  figure  the  first  rates  for  unit  of  service.  Although  I 
our  calculations  were  grossly  inaccurate  insofar  as  cer-  j 
tain  sjwcific  activities  were  concerned,  the  total  income  [ 
received  from  dei)artments  varied  only  in  a  very  small  ■ 
])ercentage  as  they  actually  existed  even  in  the  first  j 
si.x  months  of  operation.  Since  that  time  we  have  never  i 
ha<l  any  wide  variation.  In  fact,  the  seasonal  comparison 
of  income  and  e.xjx.‘nse  has  never  varied  more  than  one  j 
j)ercent. 

I  can  state  with  some  pride  that  we  have  ctnisistently 
lowered  all  rates  from  season  to  season  with  the  ex-  j 
ception  of  the  telephone  rate.  Rates  for  deliveries  per 
jxickage  (and  incidentally  we  charge  more  it>r  C.  0. 

D.’s  then  for  paid  deliveries )  have  t)een  lowered  so  that 
we  have  been  able  to  operate  in  a  spring  season  (  with  : 
a  volume  of  jjackages  below  that  of  fall )  on  the  fall  j 
rates.  j 

Send  Orders  Now  for  Proceedings  of  j  ^ 

Store  Managers’  Convention  | 

The  Proceedings  of  the  F'ourth  .Annual  Convention  j 
of  the  Store  Managers’  Division,  held  last  month  at  } 
Chicago,  will  l)e  published  in  printed  form  in  response  r 
t(t  a  strong  demand  from  members.  The  printed  report  j 
will  contain  complete  transcripts  of  the  speeches  and  the  ^ 
discussions  from  the  flfKtr.  I 

The  Store  Managers’  Division  will  distribute  this  in-  ! 
teresting  material  at  actual  pro<luction  cost.  A  limited 
numt)er  of  copies  are  Inking  produced  and  most  of  these  | 
will  !)e  taken  by  the  group’s  members  whose  orders  ; 
already  have  l>een  forwarded  to  the  New  A’ork  (Office,  i 
The  price  of  the  complete  Proceedings  of  the  Conven-  J 
tion  will  l)e  S2.50.  Any  members  of  the  .Association  or  ■ 
any  of  the  groups  who  wish  to  have  a  copy  should  for¬ 
ward  their  retpiests  with  remittance  at  once.  The  price  ] 
to  non-members  is  $5.  i 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

By  JOHN  B.  GUERNSEY 


Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mr. 

Mister  Broidy!  Mr.  E.  \V.  Broidy, 

Chairman  controller,  treasurer  and  a  mem¬ 

ber  of  the  firm  of  Thalhimer 
Brothers.  Inc..  Richmond,  \’irginia,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Congress.  He  has  l)een  a  member  of  the  Congress 
from  its  first  year,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  its 
development,  and  was  \’ice-Chairman  for  the  South  at 
the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  Chairmanship.  His 
store  has  a  personality  and  an  enviable  standing  in  its 
community,  is  well  managed  and  successful  and  is 

neither  a  “small  store^  nor  a  “large  store.”  It  was 
small  once,  and  is  destined  to  l)e  classed  as  one  of  the 
largest  stores  of  the  South  within  the  next  few  years. 
So  our  Chairman  has  the  point  of  view,  and  is  familiar 
with  the  problems,  of  practically  all  of  our  meml)ership. 

What  we  would  like  to  say  about  the  whole-hearted 
supjMDrt  which  Mr.  Broidy  can  expect  from  our  meml)er- 
ship,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  formidable  task  he 
is  up  against  in  succeeding  such  a  Chairman  as  Jay 
Iglauer.  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  remembering 
that  he  is  our  l)oss  and  we  are  the  do-er  carrying  out 
the  jxjlicies  laid  down  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Board. 
But  at  least  we  can  congratulate  .Mr.  Broidy  without 
violating  any  of  the  conventions,  and  we  do  so  right 
now,  heartily  and  enthusiastically.  And  we  pledge  the 
loyalty  and  energy  of  every  member  of  the  staff,  in 
the  New  York  office  and  in  each  of  the  branch  offices 
which  we  are  going  to  have  some  day. 

*  *  ♦ 

At  the  anntial  election  of  di- 
Our  new  rectors,  at  Chicago,  several  new 

Directors  well-known  names  were  added 

to  the  list  of  Directors  of  the 
Congress.  A  number  of  our  leading  men  who  have  been 
active  trustees  of  the  destinies  of  the  organization 
from  its  verv  inception,  have  retired  from  the  Board  in 
pursuance  of  a  policy  adopted  by  the  “old  guard”  to 
make  room  for  more  of  the  controllers  who  have  de- 
velo^)ed  in  recent  years. 

.\n  admirable  policy,  and  a  broad-minded  construct¬ 
ive  policy.  Two  or  three  of  these  old  reliables  will 
retire  from  the  Board  each  year,  leaving  the  future  of 
the  Congress  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  men 
younger  in  years  of  service.  And  these  tried  and 
proven  veterans  of  ten  years  or  more  of  learlership  will 
be  in  the  background,  appraising  and  advising  and  en¬ 
couraging.  quietly  developing  new  leaders. 

These  men  took  a  paper  organization  and  made  it  a 
living  thing.  They  have  steadily  increased  its  memlier- 
>hip  until  today  it  numl)ers  more  than  850.  They  have 
steadily  increased  its  scoj)e  until  today  it  supplies  a 
service  to  retailing  which  I.ew  Hahn  descril)es  as  “fas¬ 
cinating  in  its  variety  and  practicability.”  and  which 
evokes  from  Dr.  I’aul  Nystrom  the  tribute;  “Member¬ 


ship  in  the  Controllers’  Congress  is  almost  a  prere¬ 
quisite  to  profitable  iqieration  of  a  retail  store.  It  is  a 
paying  investment.”  They  have  steadily  increased  its 
prestige  until  today  it  is  known  and  resjiected  through¬ 
out  the  nation  and  in  many  foreign  countries  wherever 
scientific  retailing  is  discussed. 

What  an  opportunity  for  the  new  directors  !  What  an 
opportunity  for  controllers  throughout  the  country  who 
know'  in  their  hearts  that  they  are  of  the  stuflF  of  which 
leaders  are  made,  but  who  have  not  yet  shown  it  in 
active  work  for  the  Congress.  The  future  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  future  of  the  men  who  will  develop  into 
its  leaders  five  and  ten  and  twenty  years  hence,  is  un¬ 
limited. 

f^n  the  chart  we  are  at  the  highest  point  of  the  Con¬ 
gress’  development.  Whether  the  line  will  go  up  and  up 
indefinitely  deiiends  upon  the  succeeding  directors  year 
after  year,  but  primarily  it  de^iends  iqwn  the  active 
work  of  every  member  in  the  development  of  himself 
aiifl  those  with  whom  he  is  in  contact. 

*  *  * 

Leaders  in  every  enterjirise  and 
How  leaders  in  every  association  are  devel- 

are  developed  alMtut  alike.  They  are  not 

plucked  suddenly  from  the  fold 
l)ecause  they  hapjien  to  be  the  fair  haired  favorite  of 
some  retiring  czar — not  often,  at  least,  and  not  for 
long.  First  they  appear  above  the  horizon  through  the 
e.xcellence  of  their  work  on  some  committee,  or  the 
preparation  of  some  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  the  association,  or  by  doing  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  their  own  stores.  They  develop  a  new 
idea  or  method,  put  it  to  the  test  and  then  tell  the  mem¬ 
bership  al)out  it.  They  take  part  in  discussions  at  con¬ 
ventions.  They  i)repare  a  good  manuscript  for  a  booklet 
or  a  magazine  article  and  send  it  in.  They  break  through 
the  crust  of  complacency  and  average  i)erformance. 
and  in  doing  so  they  often  take  as  goo<l  chance  of 
l>eing  condemne<l  and  jeered  as  of  l)eing  acclaimecl. 
Charles  Lindliergh  would  have  l)een  the  flyin’  fool  of 
short  memorv'  had  he  failed  to  reach  Baris. 

These  men  of  leadership  calil>er  often  come  to  the 
front  through  the  creditable  work  of  local  groups  of 
which  they  are  memlters.  The  intensive  development  of 
local  groups  should  be  made  a  feature  of  the  present 
year.  That  is  something  the  memt)ership  alone  can 
undertake.  It  is  not  a  function  of  the  New  York  office, 
and  it  is  not  a  function  of  the  Directors.  It  is  the  fluty 
of  each  member  to  get  together  with  other  menil)ers  in 
the  same  city  or  district  anfl  organize  a  local  group. 

*  m  * 

Organize  a  local  group  of  con- 
Organize  a  trullers.  even  if  it  is  only  five  or 

local  group  men.  AcUl  to  it  controllers 

in  other  industries,  and  treasurers 
anfl  other  executives  interested  in  similar  problems. 
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Make  it  informal.  Just  telephone  a  few  men  to  meet 
somewhere  for  luncheon.  Pick  out  a  restaurant  or  a 
club  where  you  can  get  a  small  room  and  a  satisfactory 
meal  for  a  dollar  and  get  it  served  quickly.  Bring  about 
by  the  usual  American  method  that  happy  frame  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  waiter  and  the  captain  which 
will  insure  you  uninternipted  use  of  the  room  for  an 
hour  or  more  afterward. 

Then  just  start  to  talk,  informally.  Throw  onto  the 
table  any  controller  subject  whatever,  and  the  local 
group  is  under  way — ^permanently.  You  don’t  need 
officers.  You  don’t  need  bylaws  or  ritual  or  program 
or  imported  speaker.  There  is  no  known  law  against 
any  of  these,  but  they  are  not  essential.  As  a  certain 
more  or  less  famous  politician  once  said,  a  man  must 
eat.  What  more  logical  than  that  a  group  of  men  in¬ 
terested  in  similar  subjects  should  have  lunch  together 
some  one  day  each  week. 

Soon  you  will  be  looking  forward  to  these  weekly 
luncheon  meetings  eagerly,  as  the  best  source  of  busi¬ 
ness  inspiration  available  next  to  The  Bulletin,  the 
publications  of  the  Congress  and  the  annual  convention. 
You  should  set  two  hours  aside  on  the  noon  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  consider  it  just  as  much  a  business  engage¬ 
ment  as  any  other  part  of  your  work.  You  needn’t 
worry  about  attendance  or  subjects.  Just  provide 
enough  artificial  “machinery”  to  carry  the  interest  of  all 
over  the  first  four  or  five  meetings  and  the  rest  will 
take  care  of  itself.  After  you  have  been  at  it  a  few 
months,  write  in  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  some 
definite  subject  to  be  assigned  to  your  group  for  study 
and  report. 

These  definite  studies  and  reports  by  local  groups  can 
be  made  the  chief  contributions  to  the  increasing  bibli¬ 
ography  of  control  in  retailing.  Presentation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them  can  be  made  the  principal  feature  of 
the  annual  conventions,  to  the  intense  interest  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  members. 

♦  ♦  * 


ance,  and  we  were  hard  put  to  it  to  make  room  for  all 
But  the  second  joke  on  us  was  better.  Not  only  did 
we  have  100%  of  our  speakers  present,  but  we  had 
110%.  At  the  last  moment,  for  reasons,  and  on  our 
most  crowded  day,  we  had  added  to  our  program  one 
of  the  speakers  who  was  scheduled  for  the  Store  Man- 
agers’  convention.  It  was  fine,  of  course,  and  we  were 
duly  honored.  But  did  you  ever  try  to  put  twelve  gold 
coins  into  a  space  just  barely  sufficient  for  ten?  And 
elect  directors  at  the  same  time  ?  And  receive  the  report 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  good  and  snappy  though 
it  was? 

A  crowded  program?  Next  time  we  might  plan  just 
the  right  number  of  speakers  and  reports — and  then  get 
a  20%  cancellation. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Charlie  Lindberg  is  a  typical  controller  and 
worthy  of  election  to  honorary  membership. 
According  to  a  -poptdar  tnember  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  who  was  a  New  York  znsitor  last  week-. 

“He  planned  his  course,  followed  it,  and 
reached  his  objectwe." 

*  *  * 

The  Chairman  put  up  to  your 
Next  convention  general  manager  the  off-hand 
city  job  of  summarizing  the  good 

points  of  all  the  cities  which  are 
bidding  for  next  year’s  convention  and  sending  the  sum¬ 
mary  out  to  the  membership  with  the  official  ballot. 

Never  before  did  we  realize,  until  we  began  to  study 
the  literature  and  letters  sent  us  by  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce.  mayors  and  governors  extolling  the  merits  of 
this  city  or  that,  how  many  American  cities  there  are 
which  are  “second  in  importance.”  You  might  as  well 
begin  to  think  now  of  the  respective  merits  of  Boston, 
Denver,  Detroit,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Toronto  and 
Washington.  In  about  a  month  we  will  send  out  the 
summary,  with  the  ballots. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


Every  convention  has  been 
That  Chicago  different.  At  the  Chicago  con- 
convention  vention  we  tried  to  do  two 

things: — to  discuss  many  of  our 
own  every-day  problems  and  to  enlarge  our  vision  of 
our  proper  function  by  including  a  few  “expansion” 
subjects  to  make  us  think  along  new  lines.  Review  of 
the  program  will  show  the  line  of  demarkation.  That 
we  accomplished  our  two- fold  purpose  we  assume  from 
the  unanimous  approval  which  has  reached  us  from  all 
sides.  Unanimous  approval  except  for  one  criticism, 
and  that  a  just  one — too  crowded. 

Too  crowded,  true.  In  those  two  words  are  con¬ 
cealed  two  good  jokes  on  the  men  who  got  up  the 
program.  In  planning  a  program  with  so  many  nation¬ 
ally  known  speakers,  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
you  must  figure  on  a  twenty  percent  cancellation  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month.  This  year  we  did  not  have  a  single 
cancellation!  From  the  time  the  first  draft  was  pre¬ 
pared  there  was  hardly  a  change  of  any  kind,  except 
a  readjustment  of  time.  There  was  no  one  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  whose  talk  could  be  considered  dispensable  in 
comparison  with  the  others,  as  was  better  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  convention  every  separate  sp)eaker 
“rang  the  bell.”  So  there  we  were,  with  100%  accept- 


The  Hon.  C.  C.  Kaskell  of 
The  prize  Saint  Louis,  or  such  part  of  it 

award  as  is  left  after  welcoming  Charles 

Lindbergh,  won  the  Katz  Prize 
award  this  year,  not  because  the  Directors  wanted  to 
give  it  to  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  want  to  accept  it,  but  because  he 
earned  it  squarely. 

Mr.  Kaskell’s  manuscript  was  a  worthy  contribution, 
on  an  original  subject.  He  describes  clearly  and  logically 
a  method  of  control  of  merchandise  stocks  in  relation 
to  sales  quotas  which  cannt  fail  to  keep  the  stocks  at 
the  lowest  possible  point  consistent  with  profit.  His  jilan 
applies,  propierly,  to  a  store  which  is  a  member  of  a 
research  group  or  which  has  available  the  sales,  stock 
and  turnover  figures  of  other  comparable  stores.  You 
will  find  his  papier  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin.  It  is  worth  careful  study. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Immediately  upxin  receiving 
the  award,  Mr.  Kaskell  donated 
it  to  the  Congress  to  be  offered 
this  year  as  two  additional  prizes. 
Therefore  for  the  current  year  there  will  be  three  prizes 
offered ;  $100  by  Mr.  Katz  as  the  first  prize,  $60  by  Mr.’ 


Three 

prizes 


j 
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Tomorrow's  Profits  are  in 
Today *s  Written  Records 

Surely  you  recognize  that  written  record*  for  cash  and  credit 
transaction*  are  a  fundamental  necessity  in  modern  retailing. 

You  know  that  Lamson  Systems  are  the  only  systems  that 
hoth  compel  and  permit  written  records  of  every  transaction 
involving  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

But  if  you  are  using  your  Lamson  Tubes  for  these  purpose* 
alone,  you  will  be  concerned  to  learn  that  you  are  availing 
yourself  of  but  a  part  of  the  complete  service  they  render. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  have  a  record  of  all  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  activities  that  go  on  every  day  in  your  business. 

Memory  cannot  retain  a  tenth  of  them,  and  no  one  individual 
in  your  store  is  in  touch  with  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  important  steps  that  are  taken  in  your  business  every  day. 

But  it  is  easy  to  arrange  that  these  activities  will  be  performed 
in  an  ordeHy,  speedy  and  accurate  way — and  with  greater 
economy  than  ever  before — through  the  use  of  Lamson  Tubes. 

You  can  systematize  many  of  your  operation*  without  spend¬ 
ing  an  additional  cent  for  Lamson  equipment,  and  you  can 
expedite  many  present  slow  and  costly  methods  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  few  tube  stations,  additions  that  will  provide  you 
complete  control  over  stock,  employees,  and  equipment. 

The  little  hidden  costs  of  operation  make  the  big  losses  in 
retail  merchandising. 

Lamson  can  aid  you  in  developing  easy,  accurate  and  self- 
supporting  method*  of  recording  and  handling  all  your  im¬ 
portant  operations.  Write  us  for  the  interesting  facts. 

Tomorrow’s  profit*  are  controlled  by  today’s  record*. 

THE  LAMSON  COMPANY  . 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.  > 


LAMSON 

SERVICE 
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Kaskell  as  the  second  prize  and  $40  as  the  third  prize. 
All  controllers  and  all  memhers  of  the  controller’s  de- 
f)artnients  of  any  nieml)er  store  are  eligible.  Look  up 
the  conditions,  published  in  detail  in  the  January,  1927, 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  page  20.  You  may  send  in 
your  manuscripts  any  time  lietween  now  and  January  1, 
1928. 

To  those  good  folks  who  submitted  manuscripts 
which  were  not  acceptable,  better  luck  next  time.  Put 
more  meat  into  your  papers.  We  don’t  want  just  an 
idea,  no  matter  how  original.  What  we  want  is  for  you 
to  develop  your  idea  into  a  complete,  workable  metliod 
of  ojieration.  Write  up  some  thing  that  is  actually  being 
done  in  your  store  or  in  some  other  store  in  a  simpler 
or  lietter  way  than  is  generally  considered  stanclard 
practice.  Supply  forms,  photographs,  charts,  anything 
you  like  which  will  make  the  article  more  readable  and 
clearer  of  understanding. 

*  ♦  * 


This  crazy 
market 


Are  you  watching  the  market 
these  days?  You  certainly  should 
lie  watching  it  as  closely  as  if  you 
were  in  it,  for  if  anything  lets 
go  this  year,  it  is  going  to  follow  pretty  clo.sely  after  a 
serious  break  in  the  market. 

Nothing  could  portray  more  graphically  the  growing 
importance  of  retailing,  in  the  eyes  of  the  finanical 
world,  than  a  review  of  the  number  of  stores  and  store 
chains  listed  on  the  stock  exchanges  of  the  country. 
Study  this  data,  which  is  as  of  the  end  of  May,  1927, 
and  note  the  wide  disparity  in  values  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  various  dates  on  which  the  year’s  lowest  prices 
were  quoted.  Note  also  the  number  of  well-known 
stores  whose  stock  is  now  listed. 


INDIVIDUAL  STORES 


Annual 

1927 

19J7  Current 

Store 

>.  videm 

Ihgh 

L  )W  (Date)  Bui  Price 

Abraham  &  Straus.  N.  Y 

none 

82'4 

624  (3/26) 

734 

Bamberger.  Pfd..  Newark  $6.50 

llO'/z 

1064 

1084 

Bloomingdale.  Pfd..  N.  Y 

7.00 

113-4 

1094 

111 

Emporium  Corp..  S.  F. . . . 

2.00 

374 

33  (4/11) 

334 

The  Fair,  Chicago  .* . 

2.-W 

3454 

244  (1/11) 

324 

Gilchrist  Co..  Boston 

none 

35 

Lit  Bros.,  Phila . 

none 

244 

Dtrd  &  Taylor,  N.  Y. 

lo.tw 

260 

R.  H.  Maev  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5.00 

182 

124  (1/6) 

1764 

Mandel  Bros..  Chicago  . . 

2.50 

4STi 

454  (5/28) 

454 

Outlet  Co.,  Providence  .  . 

4.00 

61 

524  (1/24) 

574 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 

CHAINS 

Asswiaterl  Dry  Goods  . . 

2.50 

4474 

394  (2/  9) 

424 

Citv  Stores  .\ . 

3.50 

494 

4<)4  (3/10) 

49 

Citv  Stores  B . 

none 

4474 

414  (4/  5) 

414 

Gimbel  Bros . 

none 

494 

374  (3/24) 

43 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Pfd. . 

7.00 

1054 

99.4 

105 

Hale  Bros.  Stores  . 

2.00 

34 

Kresge  Dept.  Stores  . 

none 

174 

14  (4/  4) 

15 

Mav  Dept.  Stores  . 

4.00 

734 

674  (1/27) 

72 

National  Dept.  Stores 

none 

274^ 

245-8  (2/7) 

25 

National  Dept.  St.  Pfd.  . 

7.tH) 

944 

90  (4/18) 

91 

Schlesinger,  B.  F. 

224 

Scruggs-Vanderv-Barney 

20 

CHAIN  SPECIALTY  STORES 

Magnin,  I . 

19 

National-Bellas-Hess  . . . 

none 

444 

364  (5/25) 

364 

Oppenheim-Collins  . 

.  4.a> 

674 

584  (2/  8) 

65 

Rogers  Peet  _ 

.10.00 

135 

Weber  &  Heilbroner 

.  4.00 

724 

564  (1/  5) 

69 

OTHER  CHAINS 


Almar  Stores  . 

.  none 

13 

Dominion  Stores  . 

.  none 

80 

First  National  Stores  .  . 

1.50 

30 

194 

(5/11) 

22 

F.  &  VV.  Grand  . 

.  none 

794 

60 

79y, 

W.  T.  Grant  . 

.  none 

75 

S.  S.  Kresge  Co . 

1.20 

55 

45% 

(1/28) 

52/, 

S.  H.  Kress  Co . 

.  1.00 

74% 

59 

(1/28) 

65/, 

Metropol.  Chain  Stores 

none 

45 

30 

44 

W(wl  worth  . 

.  5.00 

1454 

1174 

(1/11) 

143-/, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Atl.  &  Pac.  Tea  (pfd) 

7.00 

1184 

116 

117/, 

lones  Bros.  Tea  . 

.  none 

274 

104 

(1/  3) 

22/4 

National  Tea  . 

.  4.(K) 

137 

108 

(4/18) 

125 

Park  &  Til  ford  . 

. .  none 

274 

20 

(1/27) 

26 

Schulte  Retail  Stores 

3.50 

545i 

47 

(2/23) 

52 

United  Cigar  Stores  .  . 

.  2.00 

100 

82 

(4/  4) 

86-/, 

Montgomery  Ward  .... 

.  4.(X) 

70 

60% 

(2/  6) 

67-/, 

Sears  Roebuck  . 

.  2.50 

56% 

51 

(1/17) 

54« 

Ihn'c  you  made  that  additional  donation  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  flood  relief f  The  (jreatest  American  disaster 
in  history,  making  fiOO.OOO  tyfical  Americans  homeless, 
miserable  and  discouraged.  There  is  no  better  time  than 
today.  Telefhone  the  American  Red  Cross. 


Problems  of  Outside  Delivery 

(Continued  from  page  316) 


accidents  in  which  they  are  later  involved  might  have 
lieen  prevented  if  the  management  had  taught  them  a 
little  lietter;  maintained  a  little  closer  iiersonal  touch 
with  the  drivers  and  their  problems  and  explained  to 
them  after  each  accident  how  it  could  have  been  avoided 
if  they  had  exhibited  a  little  more  care. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  accident  haz¬ 
ards,  accident  prevention  has  assumed  a  most  important 
part  in  proper  outside  delivery  management. 

Personal  injuries  as  the  result  of  motor  vehicle  acci¬ 
dents  are  too  often  considered  by  the  average  outside 
delivery  suijerintendent  as  regretable  but  unavoidable 
incidents  in  our  fast-moving,  present  day  civilization. 
When  the  injury  occurs  to  one  of  his  own  family  he 
immediately  realizes  that  these  jiersonal  injuries  repre¬ 
sent  a  real  economic  loss.  When  it  strikes  home  to  him, 
it  becomes  a  most  important  matter  and  he  wants  som^ 
thing  done  to  stop  it. 

Practically  all  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  reduce 
motor  vehicle  accidents  as  a  means  of  not  only  prevent¬ 
ing  human  suffering  but  for  the  selfish  reason  of  reduc¬ 
ing  insurance  expense ;  reducing  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  motor  vehicles  damaged  as  the  result  of  accidents 
and  for  maintaining  a  more  smooth-running  operating 
condition  when  vehicles  are  not  forcibly  taken  out  of 
service  une.xiiectedly  as  the  result  of  accidents. 


Vo 


tiDlTlTR'S  \OTlI — In  the  balance  of  Mr.  Husson's  taper, 
these  methods  for  reducinp  the  number  of  accidents  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  .Members  seho  zeish  to  read  this  part  of  the  siibieci 
should  refer  to  the  .dpril,  1927,  issue  of  The  Bclletix,  page 
220.  zvhere  an  article  by  /•'.  D.  .Smith,  also  of  the  F.leto  Com¬ 
pany,  presents  a  comprehensize  discussion  of  Mr.  Hussoh'i 
Points. 
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The  Big 
Reason 


There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  department  stores 
have  reordered  National  Cash  Register  equipment. 

One  reason  is  that  the  natural  growth  of  the  store’s  busi¬ 
ness  has  demanded  more  equipment. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  registers  were  tried  in  a  few 
departments  and  their  use  afteiward  extended  through¬ 
out  the  store. 

Another  reason  is  that  many  stores  replaced  some  of  their 
fii*st  registers  with  improved  models  which  we  have  brought 
out  during  the  past  ten  years. 

But  the  big  reason  back  of  reorders  is  that  National  Cash 
Register  equipment  has  produced  results  and  made  good 
in  department  stores. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores  Contributed  by 
The  Personnel  Group 


Unusual  Retail  Educational  Courses 

Several  New  Training  Ideas  Which  Recently  Have 
Been  Developed  Show  Tendencies  Worth  Following 


Most  stores  today  know  the  value  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Courses.  Such  courses  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  within  the  organization,  over  a  period  of 
several  months,  as  Executive  Training  Courses  organ¬ 
ized  in  many  of  our  large  stores,  covering  annually  a 
period  from  early  fall  until  late  spring.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  courses  was  designed  for  the 
training  of  executives  at  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  entire  series  was  called  “The  Fundamentals 
of  Retailing.”  An  outline  of  this  course  follows : 

Introductory  Meeting  .  1  meeting 

^Elementary  Psychology  .  4  meetings 

*Elementary  Economies  .  3  meetings 


CHRISTMAS  RECESS  approximately  Nov.  IS — Jan.  10 


Retail  Distribution  (General  oultine)  . 1  meeting 

(A  review  of  the  previous  meetings.) 

Retail  Distribution  (General  outline)  ....  1  meeting 

Department  Store  Organization  .  1  meeting 

Buying  and  Merchandising  . 4  meetings 

The  Arithmetic  of  Retailing  .  2  meetings 

(mark-up,  markdown.  Discounts,  Turnover.) 

Publicity  .  1  meeting 

Receiving,  Marking,  Storing,  Delivery  ....  1  meeting 

Adjustment  Policies  .  1  meeting 

Cr^it  Office  Policies  . .  - .  1  meeting 

♦Selecting  and  Training  People  .  1  meeting 

♦Wage  Payment  (principles  and  application)  1  meeting 
♦Personal  Leadership:  Its  importance  and 

How  to  Develop  it  .  1  meeting 

Department  Store  Financing  and  Accounting  1  meeting 

♦Developing  Executive  Ability  .  2  meetings 

(How  to  use  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
course  in  your  own  self -development.) 

♦Notes  will  be  prepared  on  the  subjects  indicated  by 

(*). 

The  remaining  subjects  arc  covered  for  our  particular 
store  in  our  Buyer’s  Manual. 

Lessons  Driven  Home 

The  last  two  meetings  of  the  course  were  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  “Developing  Executive  Ability”  and 
afford  a  very  practical  application  of  theory  to  self¬ 
development.  A  summary  of  these  meetings  under  the 
heading  “Some  suggestions  for  using  the  knowledge 
gained  from  the  course  in  your  own  self-development 
is  reproduced  below  because  we  believe  it  is  unique  of 
its  kind: 

In  this  course  you  have  all  gotten  considerable 
information  which  can  be  of  very  great  value  to  you. 


Will  it?  This  depends  entirely  on  what  use  you  make 
of  it.  Information  is  but  a  tool.  If  you  do  not  know 
how  to  use  it,  or  just  do  not  use  it,  it  is  of  no  more 
value  to  you  than  is  any  other  unused  tool.  The  for¬ 
mer  meetings  have  been  devoted  to  giving  you  “a  kit 
of  tools,”  in  the  last  meetings  you  will  be  given  some 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  develop  the  skill  in  the  use 
of  these  tools,  which  we  call  Executive  ability. 

1.  Have  a  definite  aim  and  plan  which  you  keep 
constantly  in  mind.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  the 
question  very  carefully  and  endeavored  to  decide  just 
what  position  you  would  like  to  be  holding  ten  or 
fifteen  years  from  now?  If  not,  it  would  pay  you  to 
do  some  serious  thinking  on  this  subject. 

2.  Lay  a  reasonably  definite  plan  toward  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  your  aim,  and  then  stick  to  your  plan. 
If  your  aim  is  to  work  up  to  an  executive  position  in 
some  division  of  the  store  you  must  do  some  system¬ 
atic  studying.  Mere  random  “reading  good  books” 
will  not  be  sufficient.  Get  the  advice  of  some  one  in 
your  store  who  knows  as  to  what  books  to  read  or 
what  course  to  take  and  work  regularly  at  it. 

3.  Use  frequently  whatever  information  or  ability  you 
may  have  acquired.  This  is  the  first  law  of  all  growth 
and  development.  Put  a  perfectly  healthy  athlete  in  bed 
for  three  weeks  and  then  ask  him  to  run  across  the 
lawn.  He  will  fall  upon  his  face.  In  the  same  manner, 
if  you  do  not  use  occasionally  any  information  or 
ability  you  may  have  acquired,  you  will  loose  it. 

“But  how  can  I,”  you  ask,  “not  being  in  an  exec¬ 
utive  position  use  the  things  we  have  learned  in  this 
course,  especially  such  things  as  Principles  of  Buy¬ 
ing  and  Principles  of  Personal  Leadership?”  The 
question  is  a  natural  one,  but  the  case  is  not  so  hope¬ 
less  as  it  looks. 

Whenever  you  see  a  condition  arise  in  your  de¬ 
partment  decide  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  the 
supervisor,  then  watch  results  and  decide  what  would 
have  happened  had  your  solution  been  applied. 

When  you  think  you  have  a  particularly  good  sug¬ 
gestion  to  offer,  tell  your  department  head  about  it, 
but  be  careful  to  do  so  tactfully.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  make  a  suggestion,  as  was  explained  at  an  earlier 
meeting,  is  to  ask  a  question  such  as  “Do  you  think  it 
would  be  helpful  to  do  this or  “I  have  noticed  several 
people  wearing  this  or  that,  do  you  think  there  is 
going  to  be  enough  demand  to  justify  our  carrying  a 
few  ?” 

Do  not  hesitate  to  take  responsibility  when  the 
chance  offers.  New  people  in  a  department  are  always 
glad  to  lean  on  some  one  for  help.  If  you  show  a 
willingness  to  help,  new  people  in  your  section  will  na¬ 
turally  gravitate  to  you  and  you  will  have  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  “practice”  all  of  your  principles  of  train¬ 
ing  afid  personal  leadership,  and  thus  develop  the  leader¬ 
ship  ability  so  necessary  to  your  success. 

If  you  are  really  in  earnest  about  it,  you  can  very 
easily  find  opportunities  to  apply  to  your  work  all  of 
the  things  you  have  learned  in  this  course. 
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This  diagram  Ulus- 
traits  how  proof  of 
accuracy  is  secured. 
All  accumulations  of 
debits,  credits  and 
balances  are  fur¬ 
nished  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of 
the  operator. 


CUSTOMiR'S  STATfMINT 
REMINGTON 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 


■tree-  Proof  i«  Uwre- 
bf  wcured  that  aU 
previous  balances 
have  been  picked  up 


Automatically 
computet  balance 
on  each  individual 
account. 

Automatically 
clesMt  at  balance 
written. 

Automatically 
locks  machine,  if  an 


Total  of  cAar^  tickmtt 
afreet  with  total  adiich  ia 
automatically  accumu> 
lated  in  the  machine. 


Total  of  credit  Bitp^ 
afreet  with  total  which  it 
automatically  accumu* 
lated  in  the  machine. 


Higher  Produ^im 
Greater  Economy 


ALL  retail  stores  now  recognize  the  advan- 
^  *  tage  of  having  customers’  statements 
and  ledgers  mechanically  written  and  com¬ 
puted.  What  you  now  want  to  know  is  — 
which  machine  is  most  efficient  and  why? 

Actual  production  figures  prove  that  in  all- 
around  efficiency  Remington  Bookkeeping 
Machines  are  unequalled.  Many  stores  that 
keep  complete  produaion  records  report  an 
average  for  all  operators  of  800  tickets  per  day 
on  the  itemized  statements,  and  1300  tickets 
per  day  on  the  ledgers,  under  the  dual  system. 
This  high  produaion,  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month,  is  due  to  ease  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  operation,  which  eliminate  all  strain 
and  fatigue,  both  physical  and  mental.  This 
simplicity  also  malces  it  feasible  to  use  your 


.  present  employes,  who  are  thor- 

oughly  familiar  with  your  work. 
i  Positive  proof  is  secured  that 

m  w  every  posting  is  made  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  account,  and  that  every  bal¬ 
ance  is  picked  up  and  posted 
\  ^  ^  correaly. 

f  Whether  you  prefer  the  Dual, 

'  §  Unit,  or  Twin-Cylinder  plan  of 

operation,  there  is  a  Remington 
machine  to  fit  your  particular  needs.  The  audit 
sheet,  a  continuous  record  of  all  transaaions 
posted  during  the  day,  is  furnished  auto¬ 
matically. 

A  praaical  demonstration  has  proved  to 
thousands  of  retail  store  executives  that  this 
machine  will  eliminate  errors,  reduce  costs, 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  book¬ 
keeping  depanments.  This  demonstration, 
on  your  work,  is  yours  for  the  asking,  at  any 
time.  We  will  also  be  glad  to  send  you  on 
request  our  complete  desaiptive  literature. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Incorporated 

BooUMping  Machine  Department 

374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 


_  Branches  Everywhere 

Kpmington 

Bookkeeping  Jdachine 
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4.  Gkc  your  best  efforts  to  •whatever  you  do.  Your 
present  position  may  be  one  of  no  very  great  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  duties  may  seem  rather  routine,  uninteresting. 
You  may  feel,  and  rightly  feel,  that  you  have  prepare<l 
yourself  and  are  capable  of  bigger  things. 

The  only  way  to  get  a  chance  to  do  the  bigger  things 
is  to  do  your  present  work  so  well  that  your  manage¬ 
ment  will  have  confidence  in  your  willingness  and  ability 
to  do  the  bigger  things. 

5.  Learn  to  eonserve  time.  Try  to  do  what  ever  you 
do  just  as  efficiently  as  it  can  be  done.  Effort  alone  is 
not  enough.  We  must  learn  to  plan  our  work  ahead, 
and  in  some  measure,  to  schedule  our  time.  This  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task,  particularly  in  a  retail  store 
where  there  are  so  many  interruptions  in  the  course 
of  the  day’s  work.  Most  of  us  can.  however,  do  it  a 
great  deal  better  than  we  do  now.  If  we  are  to  take 
a  trip  through  the  store  we  can  organize  the  things 
to  which  we  wish  to  attend  Iwfore  we  start,  so  that 
the  matters  to  be  attended  to  on  each  floor  are  to¬ 
gether;  and  we  do  not  get  to  the  second  fliM>r  and  re¬ 
member  that  we  wanterl  to  see  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fifth 
fl(Kir. 

We  should  also  try  to  sche<hde  «.)ur  day  even  though 
we  cannot  live  up  to  it  one  hundred  percent.  It  is 
a  gixxl  plan  occasionally  to  write  down  the  .schedule 
and  then  to  record  hf)W  nearly  we  have  lived  up  to  it. 
noting  the  reasons  for  not  following  schedule.  W’e 
will  then  be  able  to  decide  whether  or  not  our  "reasons" 
for  not  better  sche<luling  our  work  are  just  “excuses.” 

6.  Build  uf>  a  stronq  emotional  desire  for  success. 
In  .spite  of  the  fact  that  we  probably  have  often  been 
told  the  opposite,  it  pays  occasionally  to  build  a  few 
"Air  castles"  of  what  the  future  will  hold  for  you  and 
those  you  hold  dear  if  you  are  successful  in  the  real¬ 
ization  of  your  ambition  to  work  up  to  an  executive 
position. 

Our  wants  and  desires  are  the  cause  of  (lur  every 
effort,  our  every  action.  What  we  really  want  is  what 
we  will  make  an  effort  to  get,  and  the  thing  we  want 
most  strongly  is  the  thing  for  which  we  will  work 
the  hardest.  A  little  of  so  called  “foolish  day  dream¬ 
ing”  may  not  be  so  wasteful  as  some  would  have  it. 
if  through  it  we  build  up  a  desire  for  success  .so  strong 
that  we  will  put  in  the  hard  work  and  study  necessary 
for  success.  Do  not  however,  “dream”  when  you 
should  be  working. 

7.  .4void  et/otism  or  anything  tchieh  might  he  mis¬ 
taken  for  egotism  as  if  it  were  a  '/'lague.  You  may 
have  just  a  little  better  education  than  the  majority  of 
the  people  with  whom  you  are  working.  You  are 
studying  to  prepare  yourself  for  promotion  and  quite 
naturally  hope  to  be  doing  better  and  better  work; 
but  the  less  you  talk  about  any  superiority  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  ambition  the  better  it  is  for  you.  Such  talk 
can  gain  you  nothing  but  the  reputation  of  being  a 
“snob"  and  the  cordial  dislike  of  the  people  with 
whom  you  are  working.  The  college  or  high  school 
graduate  who  can  come  into  an  organization  and 
work  his  way  up  step  by  step,  and  still  ‘retain  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  those  with  \\ht)m  he  has 
worked,  has  accomplished  something  ,  of  which  he 
has  a  just  right  to  be  proud. 

8.  Cultivate  breadth  and  ot'enness  of  mind.  Nothing 
is  right  just  because  it  has  “always  been  done  that 
way.”  Keep  your  mind  ever  open  to  new  ideas,  sug¬ 
gestions  of  newer  and  better  methixls  of  doing  things. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  however  of  changing  every 
time  the  wind  changes.  Be  ready  to  change  if  the 
new  thing  offers  a  real  advantage,  but  be  reasonably 
sure  that  the  advantage  is  worth  the  cost  of  chang¬ 
ing  bi-fore  you  change. 

.■\void  narrow  foolish  views  on  any  subject,  and 
particularly  avoid  judging  harshly  or  being  preju¬ 
diced  against  people  who  do  not  believe  just  as  you 
do  on  any  subject. 

9.  Constantly  cultivate  leader.shi/'  ability.  This  was 
discussed  at  some  length  in  previous  meetings. 


10.  Have  the  right  attitude  yourself  toward  super- 
z  ision.  .\re  you  one  who  must  be  “handled  with  kid 
gloves”?  If  your  supervisor  doesn’t  handle  you  just 
as  he  should,  do  you  get  “uppish?”  If  something 
al»ut  the  store  rules  doesn’t  please  you,  do  you  either 
talk  a  great  deal  about  it,  or  refuse  to  follow  the 
rules  ? 

If  you  do  you  should  remember  that  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  given  a  chance  to  learl  until  you  have 
learned  how  to  follow. 

11.  Learn  to  knmv  and  follow  the  simple  rules  of 
health.  You  must  take  good  care  of  the  machinery 
if  you  expect  it  to  carry  its  load.  It  is  of  little  value 
to  you  to  work  very  hard  for  promotion  and  just 
when  you  are  ab<>ut  to  reach  your  goal,  to  break 
df>wn  physically  and  lose  all  you  have  striven  so 
hard  to  achieve. 

Work  hard,  crowd  the  machinery  to  the  limit, 
but  realize  that  there  is  a  limit  and  do  not  try  to  go 
beyond  it.  Have  your  condition  checked  periixiically 
by  regular  physical  examinations. 

12.  Make  an  occasional  research  study  of  yourself. 
Prepare  a  check  list’ such  as  was  done  in  the  problem 
on  “Personal  Leadership.”  Check  y ousel  f  on  one 
quality  at  a  time  just  as  if  you  were  studying  some 
one  else.  Learn  from  your  past  mistakes. 

13.  Character  counts  first.  Many  otherwise  splendid 
careers  have  been  spoiled  because  of  some  careless¬ 
ness  in  the  matter  of  morals  or  honesty. 

M:uiy  communities  will  l)e  interested  too  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  evening  courses  offered  by  the 
Training  Department  of  the  \Vm.  Filene’s  Sons  Cnm- 
jKiny  in  connection  with  the  Merchants’  Institute  of  the 
Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Boston  Chamlier  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  circular  announcing  these  courses  mentions 
the  following  points: 

“The  purpose  of  the  Merchants’  Institute  and  the 
Training  Department  is  to  prDvide  training  for  you 
in  subjects  related  to  your  work  at  fees  that  are  very 
small  and  with  instructors  who  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  to  you  otherwise.  These  courses  are  voluntary, 
given  as  they  are  after  store  hours,  the  course  in 
salesmanship  being  open  only  to  salespeople  selectetl 
by  member-stores  in  the  Retail  Trade  Group.” 

These  cimrses  were  condticted  by  people  who  are 
uiKpiestionably  leaders  in  their  respective  fields.  For 
three  years  the  Retail  Trade  Board  has  offered  evening 
courses  through  the  efforts  of  the  Training  Dei)art- 
ments  of  the  stores  of  Boston.  The  outline  follows; 

Courses  offered  by  the  Merchants’  Institute  of 
the  Retail  Trade  Board,  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Salesmanship  Course 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  reveal  to  salespeople: 

1.  What  the  task  of  selling  includes. 

2.  How  to  analyze  their  selling  experiences  so  as 
to  become  increasingly  more  proficient. 

3.  What  standards  of  selling  service  should  be  held 
to  as  professional  standards. 

The  cour.se  will  discuss  such  subjects  as; 

(a)  Making  the  right  contact  with  customers, 
fb)  Finding  out  what  kind  of  a  person  she  is  and 
what  she  had  in  mind  to  purchase. 

(cf  Knowing  the  merchandise  to  be  sold  and  its 
talking  points. 

(d)  Meeting  customer’s  objections  and  cixnpleting 
the  sale. 

Atlvancetl  Te.xtiles 

This  course  will  be  handled  largely  from  the  stand- 
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point  ot  identification  of  fabrics,  classification  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  style  fabrics.  Fabrics  will  be  studied  for 
quality,  weave,  serviceability  and  suitability  for  use, 
with  {articular  application  to  seasonable  materials.  This 
course  will  l)e  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  an 
elementary  course  in  textiles. 

Business  Fundamentals 

These  lectures  attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
a*onoinic  theory  and  business  practice.  Ecoiumiics  is 
simply  the  science  of  business — the  science  which  treats 
of  the  effort  of  men  to  satisfy  their  wants.  I'hose 
efforts  are  classified  under  four  general  headings : 
production,  consumption,  exchange,  and  distribution. 

.\n  outline  is  presented  that  shows  the  relation  of 
these  divisions  one  with  the  other  and  their  correlation 
with  actual  business  affairs.  The  major  problem  of  each 
division  is  visualized  chiefly  as  affecting  managerial 
problems. 

The  discussions  embrace  the  place  of  the  retail  store 
in  the  economic  order;  how  prices  are  determined; 
phases  of  business  organization ;  the  labor  problem ; 
prosperity,  depressions;  and  the  effect  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  on  business  profits;  and  the  concepts, 
functions,  attributes  and  reward  of  the  business  execu¬ 
tive. 

Care  of  Fabrics 

A  comprehensive  course  in  the  daily  and  si)ecial  care 


of  clothing  and  household  fabrics,  presented  by  demon¬ 
strations  whenever  practicable.  It  will  include  the  re¬ 
moval  of  common  sp<jts  and  stains,  problems  in  press¬ 
ing,  steaming,  brushing,  hanging  and  folding  of  fabrics, 
the  special  care  and  laundering  of  silks  and  wo<j1s  and 
problems  in  the  dry  cleansing  of  silks,  winds  and  some 
cotton  fabrics.  laundry  methods  and  materials  will 
l)e  given  careful  study  in  relation  to  their  effect  on 
fabrics.  The  care  of  special  fabrics  such  as  nap  and 
pile  fabrics,  upholstery  materials  and  hangings  will  be 
considered.  The  course  will  be  given  at  the  (jarland 
.Sch(K)l  because  of  the  very  fine  eijuipment  which  will 
l»e  available  there. 

lloic  to  Knotv  and  Appreciate  Literature 

This  course  will  consider  the  Materials  of  the  Novel¬ 
ist  and  His  Handling  of  Them.  The  Nature  of  Drama, 
The  Tests  of  Poetry.  The  Characteristics  of  the  Essay, 
The  .Significance  of  Style.  The  Meaning  of  Realism  and 
Romanticism,  and  The  Essence  of  the  Tragic  and  the 
C'l  imic. 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  discussions 
with  illustrative  readings  by  Prof.  Copithorne  from 
work  of  English  and  American  writers  of  Prose  and 
Poetry  and  will  afford  opportunity  for  interesting  and 
varied  outside  reading  in  the  fields  of  the  essay,  letters, 
biography,  drama,  short  story  and  novel. 

(Turn  to  page  v32S) 


1  The  Great  Interpreter 

1  Another  important  factor  in  the  better- 

||  ment  of  American  business  is  the  en- 

N  lightened  attitude  of  modern  business 

|.  men  toward  the  helpful  service  of 

I  Modern  Accountancy. 

Day  book  and  ledger — mute  in  their  dry 

1  old  pages  of  yesterday — are  alive  and 

eloquent  today.  Figures  are  made  to  talk 

1  — talk  all  the  time;  and  Modern  Ac¬ 

countancy  is  the  Great  Interpreter. 

Progressive  Business  takes  no  step  with¬ 
out  this  Great  Interpreter.  In  the  Bud¬ 
get  “he”  lives  and  guides.  His  sure  and 

constant  hand  controls  the  throttle  of  1 
costs.  His  outlook  on  trade  and  financial  H 

conditions  is  the  basis  of  the  most  prac-  W, 

tical  kind  of  vision.  U 

He  analyzes — arranges  —  coordinates. 

He  balances,  stablizes  and  compels  im¬ 
provement.  Management  is  his  steward. 

He  is  the  material  brain  of  executive 
control. 

Modern  Business,  and  the  modern  com¬ 
monwealth,  owe  much  to  this  Great  In¬ 
terpreter.  And  the  pleasantest  thought 
is  that  both  are  so  willing  to  listen  and 
so  eager  to  accept  his  interpretation.  | 

1  ERNST  &  ERNST  1 

ACCOUNTANTS  AND  AUDITORS— SYSTEM  SERVICE 

III  ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE  |j| 

B  1  PHILADILPHIA  SUFrALO  AKRON  MIAMI 

ft  ,  »0»TON  nOCHCSTKR  CANTON  TAMRA 

KANSAS  CITY  MILWAUKKS  FOST  WORTH  I 

OMAHA  MINN8AROLIS  HOUSTON  1  1 

Hi  aALTlMORC  WHKCLINO  TOCKOO  NCW  ORLC 

ANS  OCTROIT  INDIANAROLtS  WACO  1 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Color,  Line  and  Design 

Fundamentals  of  Color,  Line  and  Design  as  applied 
to  furnishings  and  clothing.  The  course  will  consider 
the  five  fundamental  principles  of  design,  line  and  its 
relation  to  advertising,  dress,  fabric  design  and  millin¬ 
ery;  an  explanation  of  the  Munsell  system  of  color; 
and  discussions  and  illustrations  of  color  harmony. 
Electrical  Appliances 

This  course,  available  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  will  consider  the 
technical  and  sales  problems  of  electrical  merchandis¬ 
ing,  with  special  application  to  their  use. 

Typewriting,  Elementary  Course 

This  course  will  l)e  etjuivalent  to  the  first  semester 
in  a  business  school.  All  materials  including  typewrit¬ 
ers  and  the  use  of  text  books  will  l)e  furnished  free. 

Typewriting,  Advanced  Course 

This  course  will  be  equivalent  to  a  second  semester 
in  a  business  school  and  will  presuppose  a  brief  training 
in  typewriting.  If  you  have  had  a  course  in  typewriting 
and  would  like  to  take  this  course  instead  of  starting 
with  the  beginners,  it  probably  would  be  p(jssible  to 
arrange  this  with  the  instructor. 

Effective  Speaking 

Effective  Speaking  will  be  developed  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  point  of  view,  allowing  the  working  together  in  a 
satisfactory  way  of  both  beginners  and  advanced  stud¬ 
ents  in  public  speaking. 

Courses  offered  by  the  Training  Department 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Advanced  Color 

This  will  be  open  only  to  those  who  have  passed 
the  elementary  course  and  who  are  interested  in  ad¬ 
vanced  color  analysis. 

Color,  Line  and  Design  II 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  the  work 
equivalent  to  one  evening  term. 

Courses  in  Store  Background 

Know  your  store — this  is  the  second  section  this 
year,  and  a  very  interesting  section  is  on  “Publicity.” 

T  extiles — Background 

Textiles  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  makes  mater¬ 
ials  wear,  look  and  launder  as  they  do. 

Materials 

Style  and  Staple  fabrics  will  be  studied  and  analyzed 
from  the  viewpoint  of  names  of  materials — the  differ¬ 
ence  between  similar  materials — how  they  launder — 
their  advantages,  disadvantages  and  use. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

An  example  of  the  use  by  stores  of  outside  agencies, 
such  as  museums  of  art.  is  afforded  by  a  course  of  free 
illustrated  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Museum  of  Art,  at  \Vm.  Taylor  Son  &  Company 
on  various  Fridays  since  last  fall.  The  course  was 
planned  by  Mr.  Howard  and  the  Department  of  Train¬ 
ing  of  the  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Company  to  meet  the 
needs  of  retailers.  Mr.  Howard  then  used  it  to  meet 


his  own  needs  for  his  evening  courses  of  lectures  to  the 
public  at  the  Museum.  The  talks  themselves  have  been 
most  successful  and  this  is  the  first  instance  of  this 
kind  of  co-working  in  Cleveland  by  the  retailers  and 
the  Museum.  The  series  of  talks  given  by  Mr.  Howard, 
“Stories  Told  in  Old  Patterns,”  follows; 

1.  October  8,  1926  “Asia  and  Europe  in  .Ameri¬ 

can  Silks.” 

2.  November  12,  1926  “.Athens  and  Florence  in  Mod¬ 

ern  Buildings.” 

3.  December  10,  1926  “Seven  Centuries  of  Business 

Buildings.” 

4.  January  14,  1927  “Tradition  &  Imagination  in 

European  Furniture.” 

5.  February  11,  1927  “Craft  and  Machine  in  .Amer¬ 

ican  Furniture.” 

6.  March  11,  1927  “Voyages  of  Pottery  Forms.” 

7.  .April  8,  1927  “Four  Millenniums  of  Glass 

Making.” 


Courses  for  the  study  of  design  and  color  have  l)een 
conducted  recently  by  Miss  Grace  Cornell,  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  for  the  employees  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Xew  York,  and  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark,  and  for  the  salesmen  of  Kent-Costikvan 
Co.,  J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co..  B.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  and 
Lehman-Conner  Co.  Miss  Cornell’s  w'ork  is  known  to 
our  meml)ers  through  recent  articles  in  The  Bulletin 
and  the  splendid  demonstration  she  gave  at  one  of  the 
sessions  of  our  February,  1927,  Convention. 

The  courses  consisted  of  several  series  of  informal 
meetings  for  discussion  of  the  principle  of  design  and 
color  with  their  relation  to  the  store  and  its  merchan¬ 
dise;  and  for  training  of  judgment  through  study  and 
comparison  of  illustrations  from  store  and  museum. 
Many  different  interests  were  represented  in  each 
group  and  the  illustrations  were  applied  in  a  practical 
way  to  ready-to-wear,  to  dress  and  upholstery  fabrics, 
to  furniture  and  rugs  as  well  as  to  many  other  things 
sold  in  the  stores. 

The  course  for  L.  Bamljerger  &  Co.,  was  held  on 
Thursday  evenings  in  the  Newark  .Art  Museum  and  the 
courses  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Kent-Costikyan 
Co.,  J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.,  B.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  and 
Lehman-Conner  Co.  were  held  on  Friday  morning  and 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  The  following  letter  of  acknowledgement  from 
Mr.  James  A.  McNichols,  J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.,  to  Kent- 
Costikyan  Co.,  shows  the  satisfaction  manufacturers 
feel  in  Miss  Cornell’s  work: 

“Please  accept  the  thanks  of  our  staff  and  the 
writer  for  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  Miss  Grace  Cornell.  They  were  the  most 
practical  lectures  that  I  have  ever  attended  and  our 
staff  was  greatly  benefited  by  them. 

“You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  being  a  pioneer 
in  this  direction,  and  we  think  the  different  houses 
in  the  trade  should  be  acquainted  with  the  results  from 
your  experiment  and  feel  that  they  would  like  to 
emulate  your  example.” 

Miss  Cornell  and  her  brother,  Charles  F.  Cornell, 
will  conduct  a  two-weeks  Vacation  School  of  .Art  at 
South  Bristol,  Maine,  from  August  15  to  27.  This 
summer’s  course  will  be  designed  particularly  to  apjieal 
to  retailers  and  their  executives,  emphasizing  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  design  and  color  to  selection  and  selling  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  training  of  salespeople,  display,  advertising 
and  other  business  problems. 
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Consult  Post  Office  Before  Staging 
Promotional  Prize  Contests 

Details  of  a  prize  contest,  which  was  planned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Golden  Jubilee  celebration  of  The 
McW  hirr  Store.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  were  published  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  Bulletin  in  unwitting  violation 
of  the  Postal  Regulations.  This  is  called  to  the  attention 
of  our  members  in  order  that  they  may  guard  against 
conducting  such  contests. 

Section  473  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
states  that  “no  newspaper  ...  or  publication  of  any 
kind  containing  any  advertisement  of  any  lottery,  gift 
enterprise  or  scheme  of  any  kind  offering  prizes  de¬ 
pendent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance,  or 
containing  any  list  of  the  prizes  drawn  or  awarded  by 
means  of  such  lottery,  gift  enterprise  or  schemes  .  .  . 
shall  be  deposited  in  or  carried  by  the  mails  of  the 
United  States.” 

The  (Official  Postal  Guide  says :  “Enterprises  in 
which  prizes  are  distributed  among  purchasers  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  stated  amounts  .  .  .  through  the  medium 
of  drawings  or  guessing  contests,  are  lotteries  .  .  . 

Publications,  circulars,  cards  or  pamphlets  containing 
advertisements  of  such  enterprises,  or  notices  or  other 
information  of  any  kind  relating  to  them,  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  mails.” 

The  McWhirr  Store  has  notified  us  since  the  last 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  was  distributed  that  the  con¬ 
tests  referred  to  above  were  altered  or  withdrawn  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations.  We  regret  the  publica¬ 


tion  of  this  objectionable  information  in  our  columns 
and  take  this  occasion  to  caution  our  members  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  their  local  Post  Offices  any  projects  of  this  nature 
before  advertising  them  to  the  public. 

Utility  Company  Methods  Criticized 

(Continued  from  page  289) 

partment  store  cannot  take  exception  to  Utility  Com- 
jianies  selling  merchandise  in  competition  with  them 
upon  terms  and  for  prices  which  will  result  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  reasonable  profit.  They  are  naturally  con¬ 
cerned  when  they  find  Utility  Companies  offering  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  at  a  smaller  margin  of  profit  than 
local  dealers  retiuire  in  order  to  exist.  Central  stations 
add  little  or  no  additional  expense  to  their  cost  of  doing 
such  business  in  the  collection  of  their  bills  for  mer¬ 
chandise,  while  the  merchant  must  provide  for  this  ex¬ 
pense. 

Sjieaking  in  all  candor  and  sincerity,  and  without 
wishing  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  appearing  to  crit¬ 
icize  the  Utility  Companies,  the  merchants  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  the  question  have  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  they  would  give  greater  attention  to  the 
.sale  of  merchanical  appliances  if  they  could  be  assured 
that  they  would  not  have  to  compete  with  Utility  Com¬ 
panies  in  the  way  I  have  indicated.  The  broad-minded 
merchant  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  business 
enough  and  profit  enough  in  it  for  all  of  us  if  we  con¬ 
duct  our  business  in  a  businesslike  manner. 


VACATION  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
IN  SOUTH  BRISTOL,  MAINE 

./»'■ 

Business  Men  and  Women 

Directed  by  Grace  Cornell  and  Charles  F.  Cornell 
August  15th  to  August  21th 

^^^ICSIGN  and  Color  are  studied  in  their  relation 
to  .selection  and  selling  of  merchandise — training 
of  salfcsjieople — window  display — store  posters — adver¬ 
tising  layouts — and  other  business  jiroblems. 

Definite  training  in  the  art  principles  underlying  dis¬ 
crimination,  judgment  and  taste  will  be  emphasized 
throughout  the  course. 

A  descriptive  folder  containing  allpetails  will  lie  mailed 
ujKni  application  to 

MISS  GRACE  CORNELL 

456  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  NEW  YORK 

After  July  1st — South  Britsol,  Maine 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 

Valuable  Suggestions  of  Precautions  to  Be  Observed  in 
Shipping  Goods  to  Customers — Parcel  Post  Regulations 
By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


After  goods  have  l)een 
sold  to  the  consumer  the 
next  problem  is  that  of 
packing  them  for  transiiorta- 
tion.  Safety  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is.  of  course,  the  first 
consideration  of  the  store 
which  appreciates  the  value 
of  and  endeavors  to  hold  the 
good  will  of  its  customers. 

Loss  of  or  damage  to  mer¬ 
chandise  in  transit  not  only 
defeats  the  very  purpose  of 
its  transportation,  hut  also 
antagonizes  the  customer,  and 
if  it  occurs  too  frequently  it 
may  result  in  a  loss  of  the 
customer’s  account. 

In  a  previous  article  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  packing  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  source  of 
supply  to  the  store  ( see 
September  1926  issue  of  The 
Bulletin)  we  outlined  im¬ 
portant  principles  to  be  followed  in  packing.  If  it  is 
important  that  those  principles  be  followed  for  incom¬ 
ing  merchandise,  it  is  even  more  important  that  they 
be  followed  in  packing  the  goods  for  shipment  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

It  should  lie  remembered  that  the  customer  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  store  to  see  that  the  goods  are  properly 
packed,  classified  and  routed  so  as  to  insure  maximum 
safety  of  the  contents,  a  minimum  of  transportation 
expense  and  satisfactory  service  to  the  customer.  While 
extra  weight  of  containers  and  lacking  materials  which 
serves  no  good  purpose  should  be  avoided,  particular 
care  should  lie  used  in  preparing  for  shipment  those 
commodities  easily  damaged.  This  is  especially  true  of 
commodities  which  is  case  of  damage  may  require 
skilled  labor  to  recondition  them,  such  as  furniture,  be¬ 
cause  such  lalxir  is  not  always  available  in  the  smaller 
towns. 

Care  in  Packing 

In  stores  where  the  packing  department  is  not  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  die  traffic  department, 
the  traffic  manager  should  furnisn  the  packing  depart¬ 
ment  with  propier  packing  instructions  for  commodities 
to  be  forwarded  by  express,  parcel  p>ost  and  freight. 
This  is  important  because  the  method  of  jacking  often 
detennines  the  amount  of  transpiortation  charges.  This 
is  true  of  furniturd,  toy  vehicles  and  many  other  com¬ 
modities. 

In  many  cases  it  is  important  that  the  shipping 
route  be  selected  before  the  goods  are  packed  because  the 


jacking  refjuirements  are  not 
always  the  same  fiir  the 
different  methods  of  ship¬ 
ment.  The  very  nature  of 
some  commodities  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  way  in  which  they 
can  l)e  shijijied  most  econom¬ 
ically.  For  instance,  it  may 
lie  taken  for  granted  that  in 
most  cases  a  shijnnent  of  onlv 
a  few  jxjunds  in  weight, 
esjiecially  for  short  distances, 
will  lie  forwarded  hv  jarcel 
jiost  unless  there  are  sjiecial 
reasons  why  some  other 
method  should  he  used. 
W’here  there  is  any  doubt, 
however,  the  traffic  dejiart- 
ment  should  lie  consulted. 
W’hen  corrugated  strawlioard 
or  solid  fihrelioard  lioxes  are 
used  for  freight  shijmients, 
they  should  comjily  fully  with 
the  Classification  require¬ 
ments  for  such  containers.  Otherwise  there  will  lie  a 
jienalty  of  an  increase  of  20%  in  the  rate. 

All  shipping  by  jiarcel  jxist,  express,  rail  lines,  water 
lines,  motor  truck  and  other  transjxirtation  agencies 
than  the  store’s  own  vehicles  should  lie  under  the  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  the  traffic  department.  In  some 
stores  the  traffic  department  has  sujiervision  and  con¬ 
trol  of  all  movement  of  inbound  merchandise  but  does 
not  have  the  outbound  movement.  Functionally,  such 
an  arrangement  seems  illogical  because  the  same  jirinci- 
jiles  which  govern  the  inbound  movement  govern  the 
outlxjund  movement.  It  would  lie  too  much  to  exjiect 
those  not  familiar  with  transportation  requirements  to 
ojjerate  the  shipping  dejjartment  with  as  satisfactory  r^ 
suits  as  those  thoroughly  trained  in  traffic  work. 

Customer’s  Convenience 

The  traffic  depiartment  should  clearly  understand  the 
requirements  of  a  customer  in  deciding  whether  exjiress, 
jjarcel  post  or  freight  should  be  used.  The  customer  at 
times,  may  require  a  more  expensive  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  because  of  certain  local  conditions  or  sjiecial 
requirements.  Although  you  may  find  it  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  ship  a  jiackage  by  express  than  by  jiarcel  post, 
it  may  be  that  a  customer  in  a  rural  district  will  haw 
the  parcel  delivered  to  her  if  it  is  sent  by  parcel  jxKt. 
whereas  if  it  is  sent  by  express  no  such  service  is 
available  and  the  nearest  express  office  may  be  several 
miles  away.  Naturally  a  customer  would  not  be  jileasd 
if  she  had  to  travel  several  miles  for  her  purchase  when 
it  might  have  lieen  delivered  to  her.  ( T urn  to  page  332) 


Approved  methods  of  packing  and 
shipping  goods  to  the  store's  customers 
are  discussed  in  detail  in  this  article. 
Previous  articles  in  the  series  covered 
every  .step  in  the  traffic  process  up  to 
the  time  merchandise  was  placed  in  the 
departments  for  sale,  and  in  the  last 
issue  Mr.  Albee  outlined  the  traffic  de-- 
partment’s  service  in  shipping  goods  to 
customers  by  other  means  than  the 
store's  own  delivery  vehicles.  A  very 
interesting  feature  of  this  article  is  the 
discussion  of  Postoffice  regulations  and 
special  services  for  the  handling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  shipped  by  mail.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  special  attention  be  given  to 
this  section  and  that  stores  secure  from 
their  Postoffices  copies  of  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  bulletins  on  mail  service. 
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You  will  share  in 
an  annual  saving 
of  $100,000,000 

AN  experienced  traffic  expert  esti- 
Jlm.  mates  that  the  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  corrugated  fibre  box  as 
the  standard  shipping  package  for 
dry  goods,  knitted  wear  and  textiles 
will  mean  an  annual  saving  to  retail 
merchants,  in  freight  charges  alone, 
of  One  hundred  million  dollars! 

Your  saving  in  handling  time, 
re-counting  and  re-packing  will  be 
all  “velvet.” 

The  progressive  manufacturer 
who  ships  to  you  in  corrugated  fibre 
is  proving  his  interest  in  your  profits. 


If  he  ships  to  you  in  boxes  bearing  the  identifying  mark  of 
the  H  &  D  Triangle,  he  has  utilised  the  package>designing 
servi  ce  of  the  Package  Engineering  Staff  of  the  world’ s  largest 
producer  of  corrugated  fibre  shipping  boxes  and  packing 
materials  to  assure  you  the  highest  degree  of  protection. 

HINDE  &  DAUCH 
CORRUGATED  FIBRE 
SHIPPING  BOXES 


The  Hinde  &.  Dauch  Paper  Company,  455  Decatur  Street,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
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Another  thing  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  is  the 
fact  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  there 
is  no  freight  agent.  Shipments  for  non-agency  stations 
must  be  prepaid  or  they  will  be  unloaded  at  the  next 
nearest  station  at  which  there  is  an  agent.  A  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  subject  of  routing  will  l)e 
found  in  the  October  1926  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
The  principles  outlined  there  will  apply  generally  to 
shipments  from  the  store  to  customers. 

All  the  requirements  of  carriers  for  the  marking  of 
shipments  should  be  fully  complied  with.  In  every  case 
where  it  is  possible  to  secure  it,  the  street  address  of 
the  customer  should  lie  shown  on  the  shipping  papers 
and  on  the  packages,  containers,  etc.,  also  any  additional 
information  which  may  prove  helpful  to  the  carrier  in 
effecting  delivery.  We  suggest  also  that  the  correct 
weight  be  marked  on  the  package  and  shipping  papers 
as  well  as  the  words  “prepaid”  or  “collect,”  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  the  information  of  the  consignee.  This  may 
prove  helpful  in  preventing  the  collection  of  charges 
from  consignee  when  prepaid  by  shipper. 

Preventing  Overcharge 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  ship¬ 
ments  forwarded  with  charges  to  be  collected  from  the 
customer,  the  customer  is  in  no  position  to  check  the 
correctness  of  the  charges  collected.  Therefore,  the 
shipper  should  see  that  the  goods  are  properly  described 
so  that  overcharges  may  not  result  from  wrong  descrip¬ 
tion  or  insufficient  information.  He  should  be  particu¬ 
larly  careful  to  guard  against  errors  which  may  cause 
additional  expense  to  the  customer,  because  the  custo¬ 
mer  naturally  expects  the  retailer  to  use  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  guard  her  interests.  Failure  in  this  respect  will 
certainly  do  much  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  the  customer. 
The  precautions  for  marking  as  outlined  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  1926  issue  of  The  Bulletin  will  prove  helpful. 

One  very  helpful  and  effective  means  of  preventing 
errors  referred  to  above,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
each  shipment  that  personal  touch  which  goes  a  long 
way  in  the  building  of  good  will  and  which  is  most 
appreciated  by  customers,  is  the  use  of  a  “notice  of 
shipment.”  Properly  employed  it  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  several  ways.  It  should  indicate  the  date 
of  shipment,  how  it  was  forwarded,  whether  prepaid  or 
collect,  and  a  description  of  the  shipment  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  (packages,  boxes,  bales,  crates,  etc.). 
It  should  also  contain  instructions  to  the  customers  to 
notify  the  agent  at  destination  of  any  loss  or  damage 
as  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  and  ask  to  have  the  shipment 
inspected. 

The  customer  usually  expects  the  store  to  make  suit¬ 
able  adjustment  for  any  loss  or  damage  in  transit.  It  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  a  customer  to  file 
a  claim  against  the  carrier.  Therefore,  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  for  the  retailer  for  his  own  protection  to  prop¬ 
erly  instruct  the  customer  in  what  to  do  in  case  of  loss 
or  damage.  This  “notice  of  shipment”  may  also  be  used 
to  inform  the  customer  of  the  correct  amount  of  trans¬ 
portation  charges  for  a  collect  shipment.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  determine  the  amount  of  charges  from 
the  shipping  papers  and  insert  the  amount  on  the  card. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  retailer  is  usually  ex- 


Iiected  to  buy  the  customer’s  claims  at  their  face  value 
and  take  ‘his  chances  of  being  able  to  collect  from  the 
transportation  company,  he  should  retain  and  carefully 
file  the  original  shipping  papers.  Although  the  con¬ 
signee  may  be  required  to  present  the  original  shipping 
receipt  at  the  time  of  delivery,  the  rule  is  not  enforced 
except  in  cases  where  the  carrier  may  have  some  special 
reason  for  demanding  it.  Usually  a  “notice  of  ship¬ 
ment”  from  the  shipjier  will  lie  sufficient  for  identifica¬ 
tion  puqiose  and  serve  the  same  puqxjse  as  the  shipping 
receijn.  The  use  of  this  notice  for  freight  shipments  is 
strongly  recommended. 

Parcel  Post  Rules 

Because  of  the  great  number  of  parcels  of  mer¬ 
chandise  handled  through  the  mails  daily,  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  of  the  special  features  which  frequently 
are  misunderstood  may  prove  helpful.  They  apply  to 
both  incoming  and  outgoing  shipments  and  it  is  our 
belief  that  if  they  are  clearly  understood  and  the  postal 
recjuirements  carefully  followed,  stores  will  e.xperience 
little  difficulty  with  the  parcel  post  service. 

Liability  for  Loss  and  Damage.  The  Government  is 
not  liable  for  loss  or  damage  unless  the  parcel  is  insured 
or  registered,  for  which  a  charge  in  addition  to  the 
postage  is  made.  Undoubtedly,  every  retail  merchant 
who  uses  the  parcel  post  service  knows  this,  .but  it  is 
possible  that  the  customer  may  not  know  it.  There¬ 
fore.  if  a  store  experiences  losses  due  to  the  failure  of 
customers  to  insure  goods  returned  to  the  store,  some 
method  of  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  customers 
should  lie  adopted. 

Registered  Mail.  Fretiuently  unusual  safety  is  re¬ 
quired  for  articles  which  cannot  be  replaced  if  lost, 
such  as  rejiaired  jewelry,  heirlooms,  etc.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  such  articles  may  be  small  and  yet  they  may 
be  valued  highly  by  the  owner  for  sentimental  reasons. 
In  such  cases  the  owner  usually  is  dissatisfied  even 
though  she  may  receive  a  monetary  return  for  her  loss. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  unwise  to  trust  such  articles  to 
insured  mail.  They  should  be  sent  by  registered  mail. 
Mailable  domestic  parcel  post  (fourth  class  matter) 
may  be  registered  if  it  is  sealed  and  postage  is  paid  at 
the  first  class  rate,  in  addition  to  the  registry  fee.  No 
indemnity  will  be  allowed  for  articles  without  intrinsic 
value.  Claims  for  indemnity  involving  registered  mail 
partly  covered  by  commercial  insurance  and  partly  by 
postal  indemnity  will  be  paid  for  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Register  for  safety.  Insure  for  protection. 

S fecial  Handling.  When  time  is  an  important  factor 
and  a  speedier  service  is  needed  the  special  handling 
service  is  recommended.  Such  words  as  “rush”  and 
“do  not  delay”  do  not  hasten  delivery.  The  charge  for 
Special  Handling  is  25  cents  for  each  package.  “Special 
Handling”  means,  practically  speaking,  that  such  parcel 
post  is  to  be  handled  not  as  parcel  post  is  customarily 
handled,  but  as  first-class  mail  is  handled.  So  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  mail  permits,  the  “sjjecial-handling” 
stamp  makes  parcel  post  first-class  mail.  Its  particular 
advantage  applies  mainly  to  its  handling  enroute  on 
railroad  and  other  transportation  facilities  between  the 
post  office  of  dispatch  and  the  post  office  of  destination. 

S fecial  Delivery.  This  service  should  be  carefully  dis- 
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tinguishcd  from  “special  handling.”  The  chief  advant¬ 
age  of  “special  delivery”  applies  after  the  arrival  of  the 
parcel  at  destination.  In  other  words  “sp^ial  handling” 
speeds  up  the  service  en  route  on  trains,  etc.,  while  , 

“special  delivery”  speeds  up  service  after  its  arrival. 

The  charge  for  “special  delivery”  is  10,  15  or  20  cents  i 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  parcel.  , 

Sealed  Packages.  Sealed  parcels  of  fourth-class  mat-  ' 
ter  may  be  mailed  at  fourth-class  (parcel  post)  rates  of  ; 
postage  prmnded  the  parcels  are  labeled  in  printing  '■ 
to  show  the  nature  of  contents  as,  for  example,  "Mcr-  ; 
chandisc — Fourth  Class  Mail"  together  with  the  printed 
name  and  address  of  the  shipper  and  the  inscription 
“Postmaster :  This  parcel  may  be  opened  for  postal  in¬ 
spection  if  necessary.” 

At  the  risk  of  ref)etition  let  us  emphasize  that  scaled 
parcels  containing  merchandise  to  be  entitled  to  parcel 
post  rates  must  have  on  the  package  the  printed  infor¬ 
mation  referred  to  above.  Sometimes  customers  wish¬ 
ing  to  return  the  merchandise  do  so  in  a  sealed  package. 

Not  being  able  to  comply  with  the  requirements  for 
showing  this  information  in  printing  they  unknowingly 
subject  the  parcel  to  first  class  postage.  When  this  is 
discovered  by  postal  employees  first  class  postage  is  col¬ 
lected  from  the  retailer  to  whom  it  is  returned.  Stores 
having  many  of  such  shipments  may  be  able  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty  by  enclosing  in  the  original  ^larcel 
printed  instructions  to  the  customer  not  to  seal  the 
parcel  in  case  it  is  returned. 

Against  the  expense  of  having  first  class  postage 
applied  to  sealed  parcels  returned  by  a  customer  the 
store  must  weigh  the  disadvantage  of  the  psychology  of 
an  enclosure  of  printed  instructions  suggesting  to  the 
customer  that  she  might  wish  to  return  it.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  the  merchant  must  decide  for  himself. 

Enclosing  IVrittcn  Communication.  It  sonVtimes 
happens  that  customers  enclose  with  the  merchandise  a 
letter  explaining  why  the  goods  are  returned.  Postal 
regulations  prohibit  this  unless  it  is  sent  as  first  class 
mail.  Whenever  it  occurs  a  letter  should  be  addressed 
to  the  customer  explaining  that  such  enclosures  are 
not  permitted.  A  courteous  letter  with  this  information 
will  not  be  resented  by  the  average  customer  because  she 
will  have  personal  parcels  from  time  to  time  and  will 
appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  merchant  who  gives 
her  helpful  information. 

Complying  rvith  Postal  Regulations.  It  may  seem 
superfluous  to  add  that  all  shippers  should  comply 
fully  with  all  postal  regulations.  So  many  errors 
occur,  however,  which  might  easily  be  prevented  by  a 
little  more  care  that  it  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  this 
point.  The  following  information  from  the  New  York 
Post  Office  will  serve  to  support  this  statement.  The 
New  York  Post  Office: 

“Finds  $100  in  money  daily  in  dead  letters; 

Receives  $45,000  annually  from  sale  by  auction 
of  undelivered  parcels; 

Handles  359,000  pieces  of  misdirected  mail  daily; 

Finds  owners  of  400  unaddressed  parcels  daily ; 

Receives  80,000  pieces  of  mail  daily  without  street 
address.” 

This  is  the  twelfth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  traffic 
by  Mr.  Albee.  The  thirteenth  will  appear  in  the  July 
issue. 
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WiNHELD  Weldon 

I  Who  for  many  years  was 

I 

;  EASTERN  MANAGER  AND  HEAD  OF  THE 

1  STORE  PLANNING  DIVISION  OF  THE 

!  ! 

i  Grand  Rapids  Sh<rw  Case  Company  i 

Has  formed  a  competent  organ- 
!  ization  of  Specialists  in  Store 
Layout  and  Planning  to  provide 
I  an  expert  service  to  Retailers. 

Planning  and  Supervising 
Store  Layouts.  Designing 
Fixtures  for  the  Modern 
Store. 

This  experienced  organization 
is  equipped  to  present  practical 
solutions  of  the  layout  and  fixture 
problems  of  the  new  store  and  for 
remodeling  old  stores.  The  ser¬ 
vice  includes  assistance  in  unbi¬ 
ased  selection  of  fixtures  and 
supervision  of  their  installation. 

r  Inquiries  will  be  welcomed" 

1  from  merchants  who  are  in-  ’ 
terested  in  the  economies 
which  can  be  effected  by  an 
!  organization  with  many  years 
L  experience  in  store  planning,  j 
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Blanket  or  Specific  Policies? 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Both  Explained 
Blanket  Coverage  Better  When  Ownership  Permits 

Bv  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insurance 


HEN  is  blanket  coverage  preferable  to  specific 
lX)licies  on  buildings,  fixtures  and  merchandise? 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  more 
<lifference  in  practice  regarding  specific  and  blanket 
coverage.  Our  own  answer  to  the  question  is,  “Use 
blanket  coverage  to  the  maximum  extent  pemiitted 
by  ownership  and  mortgage  conditions.” 

First,  the  combination  most  frequently  used  but  often 
the  least  desirable  of  all  is  three  s{)ecific  forms, — one  on 
buildings,  one  on  furniture  and  fixtures  and  one  on 
merchandise.  The  disadvantages  of  this  combination 
are : 

Disadvantages  of  Specific  Policies 

1.  Specific  policies  require  separate  co-insurance  ap¬ 
plication  against  each  of  three  items.  Under-insurance 
on  one  causes  j^enalty  while  over-insurance  on  another 
has  no  value.  Errors  in  computing  insurable  values  of 
furniture  and  fixtures  and  merchandise  are  compensat¬ 
ing  rather  than  cumulative,  and  blanket  coverage  takes 
advantage  of  that  fact. 

2.  A  large  number  of  specific  forms  inspected  have 
overlapped  and  the  same  property  has  been  insured  in 
two  and  sometimes  three  forms  although  the  value  has 
of  course  been  inculded  only  once.  This  creates  non-con¬ 
current  coverage  and  under-insurance  on  some  policies. 
The  most  flagrant  errors  have  to  do  with  improvements 
and  l)etterments,  furniture  and  fixtures  of  a  semi-per- 
manent  character  and  property  divided  l)etween  two  or 
more  owners. 

3.  Si^ecific  forms  tend  to  produce  long  and  wordy 
descriptions  of  projjerty  which  is  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  non-concurrent  coverage.  Blanket  policies  can  l)e 
drawn  up  in  a  much  simpler  manner  but  at  the  same 
time  give  broader  coverage. 

4.  Specific  forms  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
separate  policies  and  expiration  dates  and  consequently 
make  the  work  of  controlling  insurance  more  involved 
than  is  necessary. 

Favorable  Factors 

The  advantages  of  specific  policies  are  these : 

1.  Three  year  policies  on  buildings  (and  sometimes 
on  furniture  and  fixtures)  can  be  written  for  two  and 
one-half  annual  premiums  whereas  retailers  generally 
are  not  allowed  that  arrangement  on  merchandise. 

2.  In  some  States,  furniture  and  fixtures  take  the 
building  rate  or  a  rate  in  l)etween  the  building  and  mer¬ 
chandise  rates  instead  of  the  merchandise  rate  which 
applies  in  most  States.  However,  both  of  these  rate 
advantages  can  be  retained  under  blanket  policies. 

3.  Some  feel  the  adjustment  on  furniture  and  fixtures 
might  be  delayed  if  tied  up  with  merchandise.  The  jier- 
centage  of  adjustments  not  completed  within  a  few 


weeks  is  so  small  that  this  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
inqwrtant  point. 

4.  Specific  iK)licies  can  be  written  on  an  80%  co- 
insurance  l)asis,  whereas  blanket  policies  usually  re¬ 
quire  90'  r  coinsurance.  This  is  probably  the  principal 
objection  to  blanket  forms,  especially  on  superlative 
risks  where  perhaps  100%  insurance  is  not  so  essential 
as  80/t>  or  90%.  On  risks  subject  to  total  destruction, 
100%  insurance  should  l)e  carried  regardless  of  the  co- 
insurance  percentage  used. 

Second,  the  combination  which  is  being  used  more  and 
more  freeiuently  is  a  siiecific  building  and  a  blanket 
contents  or  personal  property  form,  the  latter  including 
all  merchandise,  supplies  and  fumiture  and  fixtures 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  building  form.  The  disad¬ 
vantages  are  reasons  already  mentioned  as  advantages 
for  using  three  specific  forms,  particularly  the  higher 
coinsurance  i)ercentage  recjuired  on  a  blanket  iwlicy. 
The  advantages  are: 

1.  The  opportunity  to  draw  up  a  simpler  yet  broader 
form  free  from  overlapping  and  non-concurrent  cover¬ 
age; 

2.  Only  two  coinsurance  ai)plications  instead  of 
three ; 

3.  Reduction  in  numl)er  of  ixjlicies  and  expiration 
dates,  and  general  simplification  of  insurance  control. 

Combination  Coverage 

Third,  the  combination  of  a  blanket  building  and  fur¬ 
niture  and  fixtures  form  with  a  specific  merchandise 
form.  In  some  States  the  rating  bureaus  permit  three 
year  ix)licies  on  furniture  and  fixtures  at  two  and  a 
half  annual  premiums  so  when  ownership  conditions 
permit  it  is  easier  to  combine  fixtures  with  the  buildii^ 
than  with  merchandise.  This  is  really  the  logical  com¬ 
bination  but  is  usually  impractical  when  the  store  does 
not  own  the  building.  Sometimes  its  use  is  made  more 
difficult  by  local  regulations  than  a  blanket  contents 
form. 

Fourth,  a  blanket  htilding  and  contents  form.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  retailers  have  been  slow  to  adopt 
this  form,  it  is  in  our  opinion  the  l)est  of  all.  Except 
in  rare  instances,  its  use  is  denied  to  all  but  those  who 
own  the  buildings  in  their  own  name  or  in  the  name  of 
closely  affiliated  interests  and  without  outside  mortgage 
interests.  When  applicable  the  advantages  are: 

1.  It  is  the  broadest  form  that  can  ix)ssibly  be 
drawn  up,  simply  covering  all  property  belonging  to 
the  insured,  real,  personal  or  mixed.  There  is  no 
chance  of  overlapping  or  non-concurrent  insurance. 

2.  There  is  but  one  application  of  coinsurance  and 
that  against  the  aggregate  value  of  all  property  owned 
by  the  insured. 

3.  It  helps  reduce  the  details  of  handling  and  con¬ 
trolling  insurance  to  an  absolute  minimum. 


\ 


Offer  Help  to  Check  Loss  from  Split  i 
Lengths  on  One  Bolt  of  Cloth  I 

Several  ineml)er  stores  have  notified  the  Association  j 
that  piece  goods  such  as  cottons,  cretonnes  and  silks  j 
are  being  received  with  split  yardage  on  a  single  Ixjlt.  j 
When  the  goods  are  not  inspected  l)efore  going  into  | 
stock,  this  condition  is  not  discovered  until  the  clerk  is  ! 
making  a  sale. 

The  loss  involved  is  that  a  remnant  is  likely  to  l)e  left 
for  every  piece  of  goods  on  a  l)olt  and  cxrcasionally  a  | 
sale  may  Ije  lost.  If  this  trouble  is  a  general  thing,  the 
question  arises. — what  to  do  about  it? 

A  preliminary  investigation  shows  that  some  stores 
have  absolutely  no  trouble.  These  institutions  insjject 
everv  piece  of  goods  entering  their  establishment.  If 
split  iKilts  are  found  they  are  returned  to  the  seller. 
The  jobber  or  manufacturer  is  warned  in  advance  about 
this  policy.  When  orders  are  placed,  they  sjiecify  that 
each  l)olt  shall  contain  only  one  full  length  of  fabric. 
Stores  also  could  have  their  buyers  tell  the  seller  that  i 
the  value  of  a  predetermined  amount  of  yardage  would  I 
le  deducted  from  the  invoice,  to  allow  for  loss  due  to 
extra  remnants,  whenever  a  split  holt  is  discovered. 

One  manufacturer  told  a  member  that  he  could  not 
tell  when  this  condition  existed  as  the  printing  and 
winding  was  done  outside  his  organization.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  open  to  c|uestion.  This  same  manufacturer  had 
the  finishing  mill  place  a  check  mark  on  every  holt 
which  had  l)een  split.  Buyers  should  find  out  for  them-  ; 
selves  Ivtw  their  resources  code  this  information. 

If  this  trade  jjractice  is  a  source  of  considerable  loss  I 
and  annoyance  to  our  members,  we  wish  they  would  I 
send  us  some  specific  cases,  giving  full  details,  of  where  j 
the  trouble  has  occurred,  telling  us  exactly  what  has  been  ' 
done  to  try  to  curb  it.  | 

If  you  have  eliminated  such  trouble,  we  would  like  to 
know  your  formula.  Please  send  your  information  to 
A.  W.  Einstein.  Merchandise  Managers’  Group.  N. 

R.  D.  G.  A. 

Tube  System  Offered  for  Sale  I 

A  meml)er  of  the  Association  in  Wisconsin  advises  j 
us  that  he  has  a  I^mson  Tul)e  System  which  he  would  j 
like  to  sell.  The  outfit  has  about  26  stations  and  is  de-  j 
scribed  as  l)eing  in  good  condition.  Any  of  our  mem-  ; 
l)ers  who  are  interested  in  this  etpiipment  should  com-  | 
municate  with  The  Bulletin,  National  Retail  Dry  ■ 
Goods  Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 
\Ne  will  place  all  oflFers  before  the  Wisconsin  member  I 
without  delay. 

Cash  Carrier  System  for  Sale 

\  memlier  of  the  Association  in  a  large  Ohio  city 
wishes  to  dispose  of  a  complete  I^mson  Preferred  Cash 
Carrier  System.  It  is  described  as  a  complete  cable  and 
track  system,  including  20  stations,  lines  and  all  cash 
and  charge  Ixixes.  with  two  direct  current  motors  for  j 
operation.  Our  member  is  willing  to  dispose  of  the  | 
outfit  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  He  will  sell  complete  ' 
or  in  part.  Further  details  will  lie  supplied  upon  re-  ; 
quest.  Inquiries  should  he  addressed  to  The  Bulletin. 

Say  you  saw  it  in 


Handling 

Throwing  china  and  glass¬ 
ware  down  chutes  is  a  costly 
sport!  Even  with  the  protection 
of  baskets,  corrugated  cartons  or 
fibre  boxes,  breakage  is  terrific. 
Conveyors  smash  the  stuff,  too. 
You  have  to  truck  these  fragiles 
from  packing  to  delivery  sections. 

But  that’s  expensive — far  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  chokes  aisles;  slows  up 
production;  invites  breakage.  Ex¬ 
ecutives  know  the  effect  of  these 
wastes  on  the  annual  statement, 
and  welcome  such  an  improvement 

as  The  UNION  BOX  BAG. 

The  BOX  BAG  packing-system 
gives  maximum  safety  at  minimum 
container  cost.  Breakables,  packed 
in  The  BOX  BAG,  can  be  thrown 
down  chutes  and  handled  on  con¬ 
veyors  in  perfect  safety.  Trucking 
disappears,  and  breakage  is  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated. 


Vhe  UNION  SOX  BAG  i«  now  in  succ-ss- 
ful  use  in  leading  stores  the  country  over. 
The  ease  of  installing  ‘Uhe  BOX  RAG  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  economies  resulting  from 
its  use,  will  be  explained  gladly  to  inter¬ 
ested  executives.  Address: 


THE  BOX  BAG  DEPARTMENT 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORPORATION 

Manufaeturmrt  of  Wrag^ing  Papmr,  Papmr  Bag»  A  PaporSaohn 
GENERAL  OFFICESB  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■  NEW  YORK 


THE  BULLETIN 


Making  a  Game  of  Knowing  the  Job 

(Continued  from  page  301) 


Q — Is  the  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Baniey  Bank  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System? 

A— Yes. 

Q — ^Where  are  the  pay  telephones  located  ? 

A — In  several  places  on  every  floor.  Please  locate 
the  pay  phones  in  and  near  your  own  depart¬ 
ment. 

Q — Who  gives  and  validates  Garage  parking  checks? 

A — Mr.  Dueker,  10th  Street  door. 

Q — What  time  does  the  Hotel  Chase  motor  bus  pass 
our  10th  Street  door? 

A — At  ten  minutes  past  each  hour,  omitting  the 
2:10  P.  M.  trip.  Cash  fare,  35  cents. 

P — Where  is  Porch  Furniture  sold? 

A — 6th  floor. 

Q — Where  is  the  Sjjecial  Size  Shop? 

A — This  is  the  new  name  for  Dept.  27-B.  formerly 
called  the  Extra  Size  Department.  The  Special 
Size  Department  will  outfit  women  between 
31^2  and  SZyz  sizes. 

Q^Where  do  we  have  Bathing  Caps  ? 

A — In  the  Sporting  Goods,  1  st  floor. 

Toilet  Goods,  1st  floor. 

Bathing  Suits,  3rd  floor. 

Q — What  is  the  difference  betwen  the  Sports  Shop  and 
the  Sporting  Goods  Shop? 

A — The  Sports  Shop,  2nd  floor,  carries  Ready-to- 
Wear  for  Women  and  Misses. 

The  Sporting  Goods  Shop,  1st  floor,  carries 
merchandise  used  in  games  and  sports,  by  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls. 

Q — Do  we  have  a  Nursery? 

A — For  babies — No. 

For  trees — Yes,  in  basement.  Ask  Mr.  Theo- 
phile. 

Q — Where  do  we  string  beads? 

A — In  the  Jewelry  Shop,  1st  floor. 

Q — Do  we  repair  Umbrellas? 

A — Yes.  Inquire  Umbrella  Department,  1st  floor. 
Q — Do  we  repair  runs  in  hosiery? 

A — Yes.  Inquire  Hosiery  Department,  1st  floor. 

Q — Where  can  you  get  an  interpreter  for  a  deaf  and 
dumb  jjerson?  For  a  foreigner? 

A — “Information”  will  find  an  interpreter. 

There  are  at  least  as  many  more  questions  of  similar 
character.  The  employee  who  knows  the  answers  to 
all  of  them  is  well  equipped  to  supply  customers  with 
information  they  are  likely  to  require.  The  “Ask  Me 
Another”  game  is  a  splendid  way  to  get  this  knowledge 
across.  The  game  is  popular  and  the  idea  of  a  test  for 
which  answers  are  conveniently  given  has  an  appeal  far 
greater  than  the  more  formal  method  of  teaching. 

The  July  issue  of  The  Bulletin  will  contain  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  nine  sets  of  questions  and  answers  which 
won  the  prizes  in  the  three  stores.  Our  members  should 
study  them  in  the  light  of  their  effectiveness  as  a  means 


of  stimulating  interest  in  merchandise  and  the  storyH 
behind  it.  This  information  has  l>een  difficut  to  impart ■ 
to  salesjieople  in  the  past  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  TheB 
question  and  answer  game  certainly  offers  a  practical  ■ 
and  effective  vehicle  for  interesting  your  employees  bl 
the  goods  they  sell.  I 

Passport  Application  Forms  Again  to  ! 
Be  Furnished  Free  to  Stores 

Retail  stores  which  send  a  number  of  buyers  to 
Europe  each  year  will  benefit  by  a  decision  secured  by 
Harold  R.  Young,  our  Washington  Secretary,  on  tli 
question  of  whether  or  not  stores  may  secure  reasonaWt 
quantities  of  Passport  Application  Forms  from  the 
Passport  Office  without  cost.  The  New  York  Passport 
Office  recently  answered  such  a  retjuest  from  a  large: 
New  York  store  with  a  printed  memorandum  stating 
that  such  orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  which  would  siqiply  them 
at  about  $1  per  hundred. 

The  notice  stated  that  the  department  may  no  longer 
furnish  such  blanks  to  steamship  companies,  agencies,! 
hotels,  corporations,  etc.  Blanks  could  be  furnished,  the 
notice  said,  only  to  individuals  who  made  application 
direct  for  passports  for  their  own  use. 

Mr.  Young  took  up  this  matter  with  the  Chief  of  the 
Passport  Division  and  represented  to  him  that  the  lat 
authorized  the  furnishing  of  these  forms  to  individuals 
and  that  buyers  made  application  for  passports  only  as 
agents  of  their  firms.  It  would  be  unjust,  Mr.  Young 
held,  to  force  a  firm  to  pay  for  the  prescribed  forms 
just  as  it  would  lie  unjust  to  require  payment  by  in¬ 
dividuals. 

The  Chief  of  the  Passport  Division  agreed  with  Mr. 
Young’s  jx)int  of  view  and  has  given  orders  to  the  New 
York  Passport  Office  to  supply  forms  without  charge 
to  stores  for  the  use  of  their  buyers  and  other  execu-' 
tives.  This  sets  a  precedent  which  will  insure  like 
treatment  for  other  stores. 

Store  and  Fixtures  for  Rent 

A  desirable  retail  store  building  is  available  for  rent 
in  Kenmare,  North  Dakota.  This  building  is  equipped 
conypletely  with  all  fixtures  for  a  women’s  ready-to- 
wear  and  general  department  store.  It  has  been  occn 
pied  for  a  number  of  years,  up  until  last  Fall,  by  i 
merchant  who  has  made  an  independent  fortune  io 
that  business  in  the  town.  He  decided  to  quit  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  sold  off  his  stock.  The  annual  business  when 
he  last  operated  the  store  was  $150,000. 

Our  informant  states  that  there  is  no  competition  in 
the  town.  The  population  is  between  2,500  and  3,000, 
but  it  has  a  wide  trading  radius.  The  building  may  be 
rented  for  $150  per  month.  Any  of  our  memliers  who 
are  interested  in  investigating  this  proposition  should 
communicate  with  The  Bulletin,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 
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WHEN  IS  A  BUYER  A  BUYER? 

( This  (juestion  was  raised  at  the  recent  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Store  Managers 
and  Controllers’  Group  Convention  at  Chicago) 

A  BUYER  IS  A  BUYER 

When  the  inerehandise  bought  is  ACTUALLY  SOLD,  and  the  cash  receipts  properly  accounted  for, 
-AND  NOT  UNTIL  THEN! 

Aiul  who  ACTUALLY  SELLS  that  merchandise  and  first  handles  the  money  received? 

YOUR  SALESPEOPLE,  and  NO  ONE  ELSE! 

Reinember  that  every  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise  sold  over  your  counters  passes  through  the 
hands  of  YOUR  SALESPEOPLE. 

Reinember  that  EVERY  DOLLAR  taken  in  over  your  counters  passes  through  the  hands  of  YOUR 
SALESPEOPLE. 

Reinember  that  every  customer  who  enters  your  store  is  in  the  hands  of  YOUR  SALESPEOPLE. 

Sort  of  proves  that  YOUR  SAIjESFORCE  is  rather  an  important  part  of  your  organization — MOST 
important,  tve  should  say. 

A  competent  and  courteous  SELLING  STAFF  will  increase  your  profits  by  properly  selling  your  mer¬ 
chandise,  no  matter  what  that  merchandise  may  be. 

Your  salespeople  ARE  worth  while  developing.  This  development,  however,  depends  entirely  upon 
YOUR  KNOWLEDGE  of  what  is  transpiring  between  the  customer  and  YOUR  PERSONAL 
REPRESENTATIVE— THE  SALESCLERK. 

Obviously,  YOUR  SALESFORCE  is  the  direct  point  of  contact  between  YOU  and  the  buying  public. 
How  the  buying  public  responds  to  the  merchandise  values  offered  by  you  depends  entirely  upon 
the  competency  and  courtesy  of  YOUR  SALESFORCE. 

Your  profits  from  the  sale  of  your  merchandise  depend  upon  honest  handling  of  all  monies  received. 
W'illniark  Service  will  help  you  strengthen  many  weak  spots  in  your  organization,  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  help  you  minimize  the  temptations  and  opportunities  for  dishonesty  which  are  always 
present  where  cash  and  merchandise  are  being  continuously  handled. 

DISHONESTY  AND  DISCOURTESY 
ARE  TWO  EXTRAVAGANT  EXPENSES  W  HICH 
YOU  FEEL  MOST  KEENLY 

WHEN  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  ARE  AT  A  LOW  LEVEL 

bf:tter  supervision  and  control 

WILL  INCREASE  YOUR  SALES  AND  DECREASE  YOUR  LOSSES, 

THEREBY  PUTTING  YOUR  BUSINESS  ON  A  MORE  PROFITABLE  BASIS. 


MAY  WE  TELL  YOU  HOW  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU? 

.  {No  obligation  on  your  part,  ivhatsoever) 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  inc 

The  Sendee  With  a  Conscience 

250  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Cleveland  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  Boston 
Traveling  All  Over  ‘All  the  Time 


Say  you  saw  it  m  THE  BULLETIN 
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MANAGER— MERCHANDISER  \ 

For  twenty  years  lias  lieen  manager  of  a  store  in  a  eitjr  w 
12, (HK)  population,  catering  to  meclium  class  trade,  with  aiund 
sales  of  from  $125,000  to  $U)0,000,  which  store  now  is  d% 
continued.  Prefers  to  locate  in  the  west  or  southwest.  C* 
arrange  for  Chicago  interview  if  desired.  F-27-8. 

MERCHANDISE  OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Fully  understands  merchandising  by  money  budget  or  uok 
control,  all  elements  of  expense  classification  and  coniiiarisgS 
Has  g<KKl  jiersouality,  executive  an<l  organizing  ability,  aJ 
subscribes  to  highest  business  ethics.  At  present  siKcessS 
as  general  manager  tif  growing  enterprise  in  the  west.  Inti^ 
eted  in  a  wider  opp<irtunity  either  as  general  manager,  or^ 
merchandise  manager  of  a  large  store.  Age  42.  Eastern  locatfl 
preferred.  F-27-9. 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

Young  man  desires  position  as  traffic  manager  in  a  retid 
store.  Has  had  twelve  years  of  railroad  experience  and  neaiS 
four  years  with  an  industrial  concern  as  office  and  traffic  inaia 
ger.  American;  age  35;  .married.  F'-27-10. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  PYe  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  tn  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  xvritten  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Advertising  woman  with  vision,  initiative  and  knowletlge  of 
mercliandising,  style  and  sales  promotion  seeks  larger  opptir- 
tunity.  For  past  seven  years  advertising  manager  of  leading 
department  store  in  me<lium-size  southwestern  city.  References 

F-27-1. 

ASSISTANT  TO  CONTROLLER 
Competent  by  training  and  experience  to  devise,  install  and 
operate  unit  merchandise  control  systems;  to  prepare  purchase, 
sales  and  Expense  Budgets ;  to  conduct  and  direct  research 
studies;  to  prepare,  analyze  and  interpret  statistical  reports. 
College  graduate.  Business  experience  includes  eighteen  months 
as  assistant  to  controller  of  a  department  store  doing  ten  mil¬ 
lion  and  approximately  a  year  as  assistant  to  the  managing 
director  of  a  store  doing  two  million.  F-27-2. 

ASSISTANT  MERCHANDISE  MAN.\GER 
Graduate  of  college  and  a  school  of  retailing.  Four  years 
experience  in  large  metropolitan  department  stores,  two  as 
assistant  divisional  merchandise  manager  of  intimate  apparel 
group.  Experienced  in  publicity  from  merchandising  angle, 
sales  promotion,  piece  records,  figure  analyses,  clearing  out  old 
and  slow  selling  stocks.  Good  references.  F-27-3. 

BUYER 

Married  man  open  for  position  as  buyer  and  manager  of  all 
piece  goods  departments,  underwear  and  hosiery.  Twenty  years 
experience.  Prefers  location  in  Ohio  or  Indiana.  F-27-4. 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR  OR  MERCHANDISE 
MANAGER 

High  calibre  executive,  experienced  in  sales  promotion  and 
merchandising  in  retail  field  and  in  ready-to-wear  manufactur¬ 
ing  field,  with  excellent  background  and  previous  affiliations, 
desires  position.  Particular  experience  as  representative  of  na¬ 
tionally  known  dress  and  suit  manufacturing  organization  in 
counseling  important  retail  stores  in  sales  promotion  especially 
qualifies  him  to  plan  and  carry  out  sales  promotion  program 
for  progressive  store.  F-27-5. 

FOUNTAIN  TEA  ROOM  AND  CANDY  DEPARTMENT 
MANAGER 

Especially  fitted  to  supervise  installation  of  soda  fountain 
and  tea  room  equipment.  Previous  connections  with  several 
well-known  stores  has  proven  him  a  successful  organizer  and 
manager  for  fountain  tea  room  as  well  as  camly  department. 
Particularly  good  ice  cream  maker.  Able,  experienced,  loyal 
and  of  high  character.  F-27-6. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Young  man  whose  experience  as  assistant  superintendent 
and  general  superintendent  with  three  large  department  stores 
includes  expense  control,  personnel,  training,  employing,  control- 
of  all  service  divisions,  maintenance  of  building,  and  equipment 
and  layout.  Desires  new  connection  for  satisfactory  reason. 
Under  forty;  married;  splendid  recommendation  from  pre¬ 
vious  employers.  F-27-7. 
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